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Part 2: Stories of Change 
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Foundation-funded initiatives, and other state and federal agencies. McREL also manages product 
development, dissemination, and implementation activities for school mathematics programs, most 
notably the nationally validated Comprehensive School Mathematics Program (CSMP). Other 
regional centers housed at McREL include the Region IX Comprehensive Assistance Center and the 
Regional Technology in Education Consortium. 

McREL's products and customized services are available on a contract basis to educators, schools, 
school districts, regional and state education agencies, and private organizations. In the For Our 
Students, For Ourselves project, McREL was the lead organization with primary responsibility for the 
conceptualization and arrangement of the project. 

Total Communications Company ( TCC ) 

Formed in 1986, Total Communications Company produces f ilm and video programs for network 
broadcast, education, and industry. TCC also specializes in multimedia and "video wall" 
presentations. TCC productions have been shot throughout the United States, Europe, the Caribbean, 
and the Soviet Union. 
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As a For Our Students, For Ourselves partner, TCC is responsible for video treatment development, 
script development, video production, and all post-production activities. 

The Forum on Education at Indiana University 

The Forum on Education at Indiana University is an interdisciplinary research and development 
center defining the change forces that shape the way people learn, work and live in contemporary 
America. 

As a partner. The Forum on Education shared responsibility for video treatment development and 
script development with McREL and TCC. 

Elephant Rock Productions 

Elephant Rock Productions is a production and marketing company with offices in Bloomington, 
Indiana and Chicago, Illinois. It produces video taped programs for education and commercial uses. 

As a partner. Elephant Rock Productions shared responsibility for video treatmenet development, 
script development, and video production with McREL, TCC. amd The Forum on Education. 
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I. Introduction 



for the For Our Students, For Ourselves Program 

Program Description 

For Our Students, For Ourselves: Learner-Centered Principles in Practice is a comprehensive 
set of materials developed for use with both formal and informal professional development 
experiences. The User/Facilitator Manual, the first video, Learner-Center Principles in 
Practice, the second video, Stories of Change, and the Viewer Guides have been designed to 
facilitate the development of skills and knowledge needed to be an effective learner — and an 
effective teacher — in the 21st century. These materials are based upon twelve Learner- 
Centered Psychological Principles (APA Task Force on Psychology in Education, 1993), which 
summarize the knowledge base generated by psychologists and educators in the areas of 
learning, motivation, and human development. Stories of Change and all the materials which 
accompany this video are also based on the Principles of Learning and Change. Used 
strategically, these principles enable an evolving shift in teachers' thinking about learners, 
learning, and the role of teachers and the teaching process, and also give teachers a platform 
and a vision for change. Teachers are encouraged to engage in an on-going, long-term change 
process that will fundamentally alter their perspectives of educational practice. They are 
encouraged to rethink what best supports learning and fully responds to the needs and 
interests of learners of all ages. 

Program Objectives 

The program objectives to be accomplished by using the For Our Students, For Ourselves 
User/Facilitator Manual, video segments, and video Viewer Guides are to: 

•promote teachers' development of skills needed to assess their own classroom 
practices and identify areas in which changes toward a learner-centered model are 
needed; 

•provide a clear explanation of those factors that define learner-centered practice; 

•provide strategies for constructively starting the change process toward learner- 
centered educational practice; 

•provide examples of high school teachers, students, and administrators immersed 
in learner-centered practice; 

•understand change does follow a set of principles that can be learned and applied; 

•understand how ownership of the change process emerges through a common 
understanding that supports a shared vision; 

•understand how continuously adapting strategies and developing ownership leads 
to concrete, positive results; and 

•understand that change is a "never ending story," a continuous journey of lifelong 
learning. 
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Program Components 



The overall For Our Students, For Ourselves program components are shown in Figure 1. 
These materials include a User/Facilitator Manual, two separate videos, and Viewer Guides 
for each of the video segments. 

• The User/Facilitator Manual has been developed to provide background information 
describing the Learner-Centered Psychological Principles and the Principles of Learning 
and Change in practice. The manual is organized into two separate workshops that 
correspond with each video. In the first workshop, the facilitator trainer guides the 
participants through a set of key questions leading to the creation of their own learner- 
centered model. In the second workshop, the facilitator trainer takes the participants 
through four stages of change helping individuals examine personal, technical, 
organizational, and collaborative strategies that lead to the implementation of a learner- 
centered approach to education. Both workshops help participants assess beliefs and 
practice and identify areas of change. The manual contains four Viewer Guides for the 
four parts on each of the videos that can also be used to facilitate group discussions and 
reflection on key concepts in each video. 

• The Viewer Guides have been developed to stimulate discussion and deepen 
understanding of what learner-centered practice looks like in an actual classroom setting 
and gain insight into the processes administrators and teachers go through to transform 
their schools into learner-centered environments. 

• The High School Series : These two videos introduce the viewer to the essence of Learner- 
Centered Psychological Principles and their implications for educational practice at the 
high school level. Viewers visit three high schools and observe students, teachers, and 
administrators using the Principles to guide their educational reform efforts. Learner- 
centered practice is demonstrated as an approach that makes learning personalized and 
relevant in a climate of personal consideration, mutual respect, and student 
responsibility. The three featured high schools include a small rural school, a school in a 
suburban setting, and an inner-city school with nearly 2,500 students. 

• For Our Students, For Ourselves, Part 1: Learner-Centered Principles in Practice : In the 
first video, the viewer visit three high schools with diverse student populations, 
demographics, and circumstances but with a common vision: to recreate their schools, 
focusing on the needs and perspectives of the learner. Through a four-part format, the 
viewer first is given a concise overview of the Learner-Center Psychological Principles. 
The next three parts demonstrate the Principles in action in the classrooms of the three 
example schools. The viewer sees the exciting changes that began to occur for both 
teachers and students when educational practices became more learner-centered. 
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• For Our Students, For Ourselves, Part 2: Stories of Change: Two years have passed 
since the first video was created, and now in the second video the key participants in 
the restructuring of the three example high schools convene to discuss the process of 
change that occurred. They describe how faculty and staff experienced change in their 
intentions, their personal quests, their technical resources, and the support of their 
organizations. In a four-part format, viewers first see teachers and administrators 
describe the creation of their vision for change as it was fueled by both need and 
imagination. Next, the participants describe the transformation that occurred in their 
hearts and minds and which became articulated in mission statements. Then the 
consequences of change are discussed including the occurrence of mistakes that 
resulted in reflection and growth. The final part emphasizes the evolution to a new 
culture dedicated to creating a learning community involved in the journey of lifelong 
learning, change, and continuous improvement. 

Intended audience 

These materials have been developed for use with two primary groups. The first group is 
staff development personnel responsible for providing teachers with professional 
development experiences. The User/Facilitator Manual provides suggestions, directions, and 
activities for conducting successful workshops and training sessions featuring learner- 
centered strategies and tactics for classroom application. The other group is individual 
teachers or teachers working together as part of a school-level team. Teachers who are 
interested in learning how to evolve their classroom practice so that it is focused more 
directly upon the students and their learning needs are also provided with suggestions for 
making effective use of the videos, activities, and self-reflective exercises. 
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Figure 1: For Our Students, For Ourselves: 
Staff Development Program Components 



How This Manual is Organized 

Following this introduction (Section I), the following sections fit together as follows: 
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Section IV 



This User /Facilitator Manual is organized to give you an understanding of: 

• The rationale of the For Our Students, For Ourselves program, as described in Section 
II, includes recognizing the necessity of infusing learner-centered practice into the 
current educational reform agenda, the definition of learner-centered practices, the 
Learner-Centered Psychological Principles, the need to begin with an understanding of 
the Learner-Centered Model, the importance of addressing student needs, characteristics 
that define learner-centered programs, and strategies that promote a learner-centered 
focus. 

• How program components can be used in an overall staff development process, as 
defined in Section III, which includes a discussion of what it means to move toward 
learner-centered practice and implications of the change process for staff development. 

• Guidelines for implementing the program, as described in Section IV, which includes 
delivery strategies for a three-day workshop to accompany Part 1: Learner-Centered 
Principles in Practice and delivery strategies for a two-day workshop to accompany 
Part 2: Stories of Change; and individual/small group study as well as some examples 
and models of learner-centered practice, also found in Section IV. 

• Suggestions for planning, self-assessment, reflection, and identifying needed supports 
such as teacher networks to continue to encourage participants toward learner-centered 
practice, also found in Section IV. 

• Blackline Masters, which support exercises for each of the delivery strategies, as found 
in Section V. 

• Additional resources that might be helpful, as presented in Section VI, which include a 
bibliography of readings for Parts 1 and 2; the research supporting the Learner-Centered 
Psychological Principles and the Principles of Learning and Change, listings of learner- 
centered programs, and the names of people to contact regarding learner-centered 
practices. 

We invite you to read, reflect, and enjoy the For Our Students, For Ourselves program. 
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II. A Rationale 



for the For Our Students, For Ourselves Program 

Infusing Learner-Centered Practice 

in the Current Educational Reform Agenda 

American education is in an era of reform. Fundamental notions about teaching, learning, and 
the enterprise of schooling are being challenged and transformed. Traditional instructional 
strategies such as the teacher simply conveying information while students sit passively in 
their seats or an emphasis on individual work are at odds with active learning and teamwork 
now being stressed in workplaces. Another consideration for American education is the 
changing demographics. As the 21st Century rapidly approaches, 85 percent of the new 
entrants of the workforce in the year 2000 will be members of minority groups, immigrants 
and women — those whom the nation's schools have most poorly educated (additional 
statistics can be obtained through the ERIC Clearinghouse on Urban Education). 

Many educators and psychologists argue that the existing educational system is not working, 
and that the basic assumptions underlying the current system are fundamentally flawed (e.g., 
Banathy, 1995; Boyd & Hord, 1994; Covington, 1991; Eisner, 1991; Fullon, 1993; Hutchins, 
1990). 

Today's debates and discussions addressing issues of educational reform present an array of 
contradictory goals. Cuban (1990), for example, has noted that American education is 
expected to: 

• socialize all children, yet nourish each child's individuality; 

• teach history, but ensure that children possess the practical skills marketable in the 
community; 

• demand obedience to authority, but teach children to think and question; and 

• teach children the value of cooperation, but also teach them to compete. 

In order for American education to address these and other contradictions, it is clear that 
education must undergo fundamental, systemic change. Specifically, it must successfully 
accommodate the complex dilemmas of resolving contradictory and competing goals, while 
simultaneously responding to the increasingly diverse needs of students who must be 
prepared to thrive in a world marked by change. 
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As students and teachers are faced with meeting high standards and increasing student 
achievement, the importance of "creating a climate for learning" (ASCD, 1996), is emerging as 
a strategy to help schools meet these demands. Information on the "caring classroom's 
academic edge" states that "students work harder, achieve more, and attribute more 
importance to schoolwork in classes in which they feel liked, accepted, and respected by the 
teacher and fellow students" (Lewis, Schaps & Watson, 1996). 

As the wave of reform and transformation in American education continues, a profound 
advocacy has emerged: The educational system of the future must embrace a learner- 
centered perspective to accomplish fundamental change and to educate all learners (e.g.. 
Brooks & Brooks, 1993; Comer, 1993; Deci & Ryan, 1990; Gardner, 1991; McCombs, 1993). 

Defining Learner-Centered Practices 

Approaches that focus on learners and learning can be based on a number of assumptions. 
They can look at the learner and learning from the educator's point of view and decide for the 
learner what is required from the outside by defining characteristics of instruction, curriculum, 
assessment, school management, and family and community support to achieve desired 
learning outcomes. They can also look with the learner at what learning means and how it can 
be enhanced from within by drawing on the learner's own unique talents, capacities, and 
experiences when creating educational frameworks to achieve desired learning outcomes. In 
the first case, it is assumed that educators need to do things to and for the learner, to engineer 
educational conditions to accomplish desired learner outcomes. In the second case, it is 
assumed that educators must understand the learner's reality and support capacities existing 
in the learner to accomplish mutually desired outcomes. 

Which set of assumptions encourages the fullest potential development of all learners? Since 
1990, researchers at the Mid-continent Regional Educational Laboratory (McREL) have been 
working to define and describe learner-centered schools and classrooms. McREL staff began 
by analyzing the research and theory base from psychology and education to learn about the 
characteristics of a person that most influence learning. It was important to determine the 
implications of this research for the systemic redesign of schools that consider the classroom, 
administrative, and social systems supports required. The basic question to be answered was: 
Are there fundamental, research-based principles that are essential to understanding the 
learner and learning process and thereby provide a foundation for educational reform and 
transformation? 
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These efforts resulted in a synthesis of research and theory presented in the form of twelve 
Learner-Centered Psychological Principles. Three themes emerged from an overall 
consideration of these principles: 



• The lear ner operates holistically as a function of intellectual, emotional, social, 
and physical characteristics; 

• The learner's behavior is based on his or her perceptions and evaluations of 
situations and events from an orientation that interprets meaning and value 
relevant to personal goals, cultural standards, and interests; and 

• The learner's development across all domains of functioning is never static and 
unchanging, but is a dynamic growth process that serves inherent needs for 
meaning, control, and belonging. 

At their most comprehensive level, the twelve principles lead to a new perspective for 
educational practice that greatly encourages learning, motivation, and achievement. The 
principles form the knowledge base for a Learner-Centered Model that focuses attention on 
what should not be ignored in educational reform. Leamer-centeredness begins with a full 
comprehension of how the learner understands his or her world and approaches the process 
of learning inside and outside the classroom. It is based on a model that focuses on the learner 
and learning, balancing teacher structuring of what is learned and how learning takes place 
with individual learner needs, interests, and capacities to be actively involved in directing 
their own learning. Thus, the Learner-Centered Model is a foundation to undergird other 
reforms, particularly in instruction, curriculum, assessment, and other structural aspects of 
schooling. If this leamer-centered foundation is ignored, even the best programs will not 
work in reaching ALL students, especially those who are most alienated and see school as 
! irrelevant. 

The Learner-Centered Psychological Principles 

The Learner-Centered Psychological Principles are intended to be understood as an 
organized knowledge base that supports the Leamer-Centered Model. They cannot be treated 
in isolation if they are to be used to their maximum potential with each individual student. 
The first ten principles refer to cognitive and metacognitive, affective, developmental, and 
personal and social factors and issues. The final two principles focus upon what is generally 
known about individual differences in learners. [A summary of the twelve principles is 
presented in Table 1. For a more complete explanation of the twelve Learner-Centered 
i Psychological Principles, please refer to the document entitled Learner-Centered 
I Psychological Principles: Guidelines for School Redesign and Reform (APA Task Force on 
; Psychology in Education, 1993), which has been included in this packet of materials.] 



Table 1 

The Learner-Centered Psychological Principles 



Cognitive and Metacognitive Factors 

Principle 1: The nature of the learning 

process. Learning is a natural process of pursu- 
ing personally meaningful goals, and it is active, 
volitional, and internally mediated; it is a 
process of discovering and constructing meaning 
from information and experience, filtered 
through the learner’s unique perceptions, 
thoughts, and feelings. 

Principle 2: Goals of the learning process. 

The learner seeks to create meaningful, coherent 
representations of knowledge regardless of the 
quantity and quality of data available. 

Principle 3: The construction of knowledge. 

The learner links new information with existing 
and future-oriented knowledge in uniquely 
meaningful ways. 

Principle 4: Higher-order thinking. Higher- 
order strategies for “thinking about thinking” — 
for overseeing and monitoring mental operations 
— facilitate creative and critical thinking and the 
development of expertise. 

Affective Factors 

Principle 5: Motivational influences on 
learning. The depth and breadth of information 
processed, and what and how much is learned 
and remembered, are influenced by: (a) self- 
awareness and beliefs about personal control, 
competence, and ability; (b) clarity and saliency 
of personal values, interests, and goals; (c) 
personal expectations for success or failure; (d) 
affect, emotion, and general states of mind; and 
(e) the resulting motivation to learn. 

Principle 6: Intrinsic motivation to learn. 

Individuals are naturally curious and enjoy 
learning, but intense negative cognitions and 
emotions (e.g., feeling insecure, worrying about 
failure, being self-conscious or shy, and fearing 
corporal punishment, ridicule, or stigmatizing 
labels) thwart this enthusiasm. 



Principle 7: Characteristics of motivation- 
enhancing learning tasks. Curiosity, creativity, 
and higher-order thinking are stimulated by 
relevant, authentic learning tasks of optimal 
difficulty and novelty for each student. 

Developmental Factors 

Principle 8: Developmental constraints and 
opportunities. Individuals progress through 
stages of physical, intellectual, emotional, and 
social development that are a function of unique 
genetic and environmental factors. 

Personal and Social Factors 

Principle 9: Social and cultural diversity. 

Learning is facilitated by social interactions and 
communication with others in flexible, diverse 
(in age, culture, family background, etc.), and 
adaptive instructional settings. 

Principle 10: Social acceptance, self-esteem, 
and learning. Learning and self-esteem are 
heightened when individuals are in respectful 
and caring relationships with others who see 
their potential, genuinely appreciate their unique 
talents, and accept them as individuals. 

Individual Differences Factors 

Principle 11: Individual differences in learn- 
ing. Although basic principles of learning, 
motivation, and effective instruction apply to all 
learners (regardless of ethnicity, race, gender, 
physical ability, religion, or socioeconomic 
status), learners have different capabilities and 
preferences for learning mode and strategies. 
These differences are a function of environment 
(what is learned and communicated in different 
cultures or other social groups) and heredity 
(what occurs naturally as a function of genes). 

Principle 12: Cognitive filters. Personal 
beliefs, thoughts, and understandings results 
from prior learning and interpretations become 
the individual’s basis for constructing reality and 
interpreting life experiences. 
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The twelve principles can be summarized in the following categories: 



COGNITIVE AND METACOGNITIVE FACTORS have to do with how a 
learner thinks and remembers. These principles address the way all learners 
construct meaning from prior information and their own experiences. People's 
minds work to create organized and sensible views of the world and to fit new 
information into the structure of what they already know. The process of thinking 
and directing one's own learning is a natural and active one. People construct 
meaning in unique ways that make sense to them based on their backgrounds 
and past experiences. They also link new information to what they learn in 
unique ways that are meaningful to them. Even when it is subconscious, 
thinking and learning occurs all the time and with everyone. What is learned, 
remembered and thought about, however, is unique to each individual. In 
other words, each person has a unique perspective or way of thinking about 
things and learning. Helping learners "think about their thinking" and learn 
strategies for thinking critically and creatively facilitates learning. In addition, 
helping students set learning goals as well as actively control and regulate 
their learning processes helps students understand that they are responsible 
for their own learning. 



AFFECTIVE FACTORS describe how beliefs, emotions, and motivation 
influence the ways in which and how much people learn. These principles deal 
with the influences of thinking and emotions on learning. They state that how 
much a person learns and remembers is influenced by how personally relevant 
new information is to them as well as by how effective they perceive they will 
be in learning that information. Personal beliefs and expectations influence the 
degree to which learners are motivated. What this means for practice is that 
people's motivation to learn is influenced by whether they see themselves as 
capable of learning, whether they have some choice and control over their own 
learning, whether they are feeling curious, and whether they are free from 
negative emotions such as anxiety about failing. When learners are pursuing 
personal learning goals, are engaged in learning tasks they see as personally 
meaningful and relevant and are in a positive learning environment — one 
that is perceived to be "safe" and in which they feel valued, respected, and 
listened to — learners are naturally motivated to learn. Further, if learning 
tasks are designed to be interesting, relevant, and challenging from the learner's 
perspective , motivation to learn is enhanced. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL FACTORS indicate that capacities for learning are 
known to develop or emerge over time. This principle is based on research 
about changes in human capacities and capabilities over the lifespan. In 
general, all humans proceed through identifiable progressions of physical, 
intellectual, emotional, and social development. This developmental 
progression is influenced by unique personal characteristics such as age, prior 
experiences, upbringing, and parents' educational levels, as well as genetic 
factors such as unique talents, abilities, and special skills. Since not all learners 
of the same age or grade will be at the same developmental level in any one 
domain, and learner's developmental level influences how and what kinds of 
things they learn best, it is important to understand each learner's intellectual, 
physical, and social level of development. People learn best when material is 
appropriate to their developmental level and presented in an interesting and 
challenging way. It is also important to note that although developmental 
levels help define appropriate learning activities, they do not limit what is 
possible for learners. 



PERSONAL AND SOCIAL FACTORS describe the role that others play in 
the learning process, including the way people learn in groups. These 
principles reflect research showing that learning is both an individual and 
social process and that all people learn from each other and can help each 
other learn. If learners have the opportunity to learn with and from others, a 
broader range of ideas and perspectives can be shared. Further, if learners are 
in respectful and caring relationships with others who see their potential, 
genuinely appreciate their unique talents, and value and accept them as 
individuals, both learning and feelings of self-esteem are enhanced. Positive 
student-teacher relationships define the cornerstone of an effective learning 
environment that promotes both learning and positive self-development. 



INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCE FACTORS describe how unique cultural and 
family backgrounds and capabilities of individuals influence learning. These 
two principles help explain how individuals come to learning environments 
with unique perspectives, self-views, and views of the learning situation, and 
why individuals learn different things and in different ways. Although the 
same basic principles of learning, thinking, feeling, relating to others, and 
development apply to all people, people's uniqueness contributes to what and 
how they learn, how motivated they are to learn, and how connected they feel 
to what they need to learn. Out of environment and heredity, people create 
unique thoughts, beliefs, and understandings of themselves and the world. 
Understanding and knowing each learner, meeting personal needs, and valuing unique 
perspectives contributes to willingness to learn. Appreciating these differences, 
honoring individual perspectives, and understanding how they show up in 
learning situations are essential to creating effective learning environments for 
all students. 



Although there are twelve learner-centered principles organized into five major categories, 
they need to be related to as a holistic educational and intellectual framework for the 
formulation of ideas and practices that are consistent with their research base, much as 
legislators and judges might do with the constitution of a country. In this way the principles 
become a "source" to support and evolve sound educational reform and practice. 

Beginning Wuhan Understanding of the Learner-Centered Model 

The Learner-Centered Model is based on an understanding of the knowledge base on learners 
and learning (as per the Learner-Centered Psychological Principles), and built on a number of 
assumptions. Learners are seen as actively engaged in creating their own knowledge and 
understanding. Learners' frames of reference — their history, interest, goals, needs, ways of 
perceiving, thinking, and expressing themselves — are attended to and respected. Learners' 
unique differences — such as their learning rates, styles, development, and talents — are 
adapted to and accommodated. The model is based on an understanding that all learners 
have a complex set of unique needs, capacities, and strengths while sharing common 
fundamental qualities and needs to live and grow in a healthy direction. 

The model gives rise to a learner-centered perspective. It brings together what is important in 
both a learner- centered and a learning- centered approach. That is, it takes into account 
learners' needs, capacities, and uniqueness as well as what is known about how people learn. 
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In essence, the Learner-Centered Model provides a perspective. This perspective encourages 
teachers to engage in educational practices that involve the learner in every aspect of the 
learning process. By taking the learner's perspective and experiences into account, learning 
becomes relevant to the learner. When teachers focus on each student and support each 
student's learning in ways that are consistent both with what is known about learning and 
unique learner needs, a foundation is provided for establishing the instructional conditions 
that enable all students to learn. These conditions include an understanding of each learner's 
reality and supporting learner strengths and capacities. 

Figure 2 diagrams the Learner-Centered Model and shows how knowledge of the Learner- 
Centered Psychological Principles (and the knowledge base represented in the five categories 
of factors impacting learners and learning) leads to a learner-centered perspective. That is, 
when teachers understand the principles as they relate to different domains of learning (see 
discussion of metacognitive and cognitive, affective, developmental, personal and social, and 
individual differences in Section II), a comprehensive understanding emerges. 

In essence, the understanding that emerges from the Learner-Centered Psychological 
Principles is that for learning and motivation to learn to be maximized in schools, the learner 
must be at the center of educational decision making. This does not mean that learners make 
all the decisions. Rather, it means that a consideration of learners' needs for control, relevance, 
connection to others, and other critical dimensions of "leamer-centeredness" must be present 
for the highest levels of learning to occur. The use of negotiation as a strategy for balancing 
teacher and student decisions is key. Thus, as shown in Figure 2, decisions about learning 
need to be made after or in conjunction with decisions about the learner as well as involve the 
learner in the decision making process. 

Addressing student needs through learner-centered practice 

The Learner-Centered Model suggests that human beings — individual learners — bring with 
them a complex array of unique needs, capacities, and strengths while at the same time 
sharing certain fundamental qualities. Research indicates, for example, that the inherent need 
to grow, live, and develop in a healthy and harmonious way is inherent in all learners (e.g., 
Deci & Ryan, 1991). What best supports these intrinsic capacities and distinctive 
characteristics? Interviews with students and educators were conducted to find out what they 
thought produced the highest levels of learning in academic, personal, social, and vocational 
realms. The research literature from these areas was also reviewed, analyzed, and 
synthesized. 
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The results of these efforts suggest that teaching in ways that include a learner-centered 
perspective enhances student motivation to leam and improves students' actual learning and 
performance. When students can direct their own learning and make important decisions 
about classroom procedures, instruction, and curriculum; when students experience that 
teachers listen to them and try to get to know them; and when students think that what they 
are learning is somehow connected to the real world and their personal interests, with teacher 
guidance and support, a naturally elicited curiosity guides students' learning. Students 
become more effective and more interested and function more as independent learners (Paris 
& Newman, 1990). They develop skills, such as learning to question, analyze, think about 
their thinking, and make decisions. They also develop social skills and a deeper respect for 
their classmates, teachers, and other individuals; they realize how much they can leam from 
each other (Slavin, 1988). 

Research clearly indicates that when a student feels alienated and disconnected from the 
process of learning and from the social context of learning, levels of achievements decline 
(e.g., McCombs & Marzano, 1990; Wlodkowski & Ginsberg, 1996). Meeting each student's 
needs for a positive learning climate based on quality student-teacher relationships is key 
from the student's point of view. When students are asked what makes school a place in 
which they want to leam, they report that they want: (a) rigor and joy in their schoolwork; (b) 
a balance of complexity and clarity; (c) opportunities to discuss meaning and values; (d) 
learning activities that are relevant and fun; and (e) learning experiences that offer some 
choice and require action (Poplin and Weeres, 1993). 
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Teachers also report that having good relationships with students, other teachers, and 
administrators is crucial if they are to feel good about their teaching. In fact, a common reason 
teachers report being in education is to connect with students. To these related ends, learner- 
centered practices can make an educator's life more satisfying. More authentic and enjoyable 
relationships are formed with students. Less energy is needed to devise ways of keeping 
students involved in class and to coerce them to keep working. There is less stress on keeping 
students occupied so they are not disruptive to other students. There is also more time to 
spend with individual students. 

Characteristics of and Strategies for Learner-Centered 
Practice 

Learner-centered practice tends to incorporate a number of key characteristics and strategies. 

Characteristics of Learner-Centered Practice 

Specific characteristics of a learner-centered program (Deci, Vallerand, Pelletier, and Ryan, 
1991; Farges, 1993; McCombs, 1993; and Zimmerman, in press) include: personal choice, 
responsibility and control; personal relevance; challenge; respect; personal connection; 
developmental appropriateness; cooperation; concern for the whole person; self-directed 
learning; and personal mastery. 
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PERSONAL CHOICE, RESPONSIBILITY, AND CONTROL means that the 
student is doing more than passively observing or listening to the instruction. 
Students often make choices about what they will learn, how they will learn it, 
and how quickly they will learn. In other words, students are active learners 
who are responsible for their learning process. Active learners set their own 
goals — with the help of parents, teachers, or other students — and help 
develop strategies for meeting these goals. Students also have opportunities to 
exert some control over their learning. Students frequently determine how 
much they will participate in learning experiences based on their needs and 
interests. In addition, students are involved with working with other students 
and becoming expert in what they have chosen to learn about. When goals and 
tasks are self-determined, students have access to intrinsic motivation to learn 
(Deci, Vallerand, Pelletier, and Ryan, 1991). In a learner-centered educational 
model, it is assumed that, with appropriate guidance, structure, and choice, 
learners are capable of taking responsibility for their own learning. It is also 
assumed that to the degree students take an active role in their own learning 
— including making choices and decisions about that learning process — their 
intrinsic motivation to learn and learning performance are enhanced. A host of 
research studies over the past 25 years confirms these assumptions (cf. 
Zimmerman, in press). 

PERSONAL RELEVANCE refers to how the learner perceives the content and 
context of instruction and schooling. Experiences that are meaningful to 
students help them construct new knowledge based on their prior 
understandings. When learning experiences are meaningful, the learner 
usually perceives that the information is important, relates to something he or 
she already knows and is interested in, is challenging, and/ or is connected to 
something that is generally useful to getting along in life (cf . Poplin and 
Weeres, 1993). Also helpful are topics and issues that transcend the boundaries 
of particular disciplines, more resembling "real-world" issues. If learners see 
information as irrelevant or uninteresting to them, they will put little or no 
effort into learning and will be bored or alienated by the process. 



CHALLENGE refers to the optimal level of difficulty from each learner's 
perspective, regarding projects, tasks, assessments, and instruction, that allows 
the student to remain motivated to learn but does not cause the learner to 
become overly frustrated. Students find challenging work meaningful, and 
just as each learner might find particular projects and activities to be more 
meaningful than others, so may students vary in the type of work they find 
challenging. In a learner-centered environment, students are encouraged to 
assist in the process of setting learning goals so they may help to create 
personal challenges. Students investigate issues, solve problems, and think 
critically and creatively. For example, students in San Francisco's Project 2061, 
a science reform project, must define the task they are working on, set goals, 
establish criteria, research and collect information, examine their prior 
knowledge, come up with additional questions, and analyze and integrate this 
information (Farges, 1993). 

RESPECT refers to students being appreciated and valued for their diversity. 
Each learner brings into the classroom unique perspectives, capabilities, needs, 
knowledge, and interests. In a learner-centered classroom, all students are 
viewed as capable of learning and the collaborative efforts of all class members 
learning together is valued. In other words, each person has a valued place in 
the classroom. In learner-centered classrooms, individual learning styles of 
students are accommodated for; information is presented to students using a 
variety of instructional strategies; and students perceive that no one individual 
learning style is preferable to another. One strategy that exemplifies respect is 
when students are treated as co-leamers, e.g., students' knowledge and 
intelligence is respected and they are encouraged to learn from and with 
teachers (cf. McCombs, 1993). When there is respect for learners, each 
student's background and culture is considered with regard to how students 
learn and this information is used by students and teachers to co-create leaning 
experience. 

PERSONAL CONNECTION means that before students can learn, they must 
feel connected with other students and their teachers. Promoting such 
connections is integrally related to student learning because a learning 
community, which consists of learners and teachers that are connected, 
provides students with the social and emotional support necessary for 
maximal learning. Such support allows students to take academic risks and 
encourages participation in learning activities (McCombs, 1993). Related to 
respect for students, personal connections with students help teachers 
understand students' learning styles, strengths, backgrounds, capabilities, 
interests, perspectives, and concerns. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL APPROPRIATENESS refers to adapting the content and 
delivery of instruction to learners' developmental needs. Students are 
intellectually and motivationally ready for certain content and learning 
experiences at different times (Gardner, 1993). In a learner-centered 
environment the unique characteristics of the learner are taken into account in 
structuring learning activities and content; the learner is at the center; much of 
what is often guesswork about the right level or method is determined by the 
learner or in a negotiation process between the learner and the teacher; and the 
learner is trusted to choose, with guidance and facilitation from the teacher. 

COOPERATION in learner-centered classrooms refers to the expectation that 
people learn best when they have opportunities to choose whether to work 
together or individually. By working together, learners are allowed to draw 
on one another's complementary strengths and produce high levels of 
academic and social learning. In learner-centered environments, students are 
assessed in non-competitive ways because competition diminishes learners, 
runs counter to the values of many students, places them at odds with each 
other, limits the sharing of resources and ideas, and makes the learning 
environment hostile to students whose performance is demeaned because of 
the forced comparison of a student's work to the work of other students. 
Students who don't fare well from competition lose confidence in themselves, 
leading them to learn less than they might in a non-competitive environment 
(Slavin, 1988). 

CONCERN FOR THE WHOLE PERSON means the needs of the whole 
learner not just academic needs, but social, emotional, and physical needs are 
attended to in the leaning process. In learner-centered environments, all the 
information known about individual learners is considered in designing 
schools of the future and in designing programs for students. Integrated 
services are available as needed for the learner and his or her family such as 
health, mental health and social services. Research shows that individual 
concerns and emotional issues must be addressed before meaningful learning 
can occur (cf. McCombs & Whisler, 1989). 
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SELF-DIRECTED LEARNING is based on an understanding of how 
important it is for students to take responsibility for their own learning (e.g., 
McCombs, 1993). Encouraging and giving students opportunities to direct 
their own learning can result in a better sense of personal determination and 
intrinsic motivation. When students are self-directed they, for example, might 
decide the goals for learning, the method, the outcomes to achieve, and the 
physical and social environment in which they learn. Making these "why," 

"how," "what," and "where" decisions enhances motivation, learning, and 
performance (Zimmerman, in press). 

PERSONAL MASTERY or competence leads to feelings of self-efficacy that, in 
turn, enhances motivation to learn. Having goals for achieving personal 
mastery or developing competence lead students to learn more and achieve 
higher levels of performance than having goals for performing better 
compared to others (cf. Covington, 1991). An important vehicle for personal 
mastery is time. When students are allowed to work at a pace comfortable to 
them, student differences in achievement are minimized. 

Strategies that Promote Learner-Centeredness 

"Strategies" is used as a general term to include approaches, procedures, and organizational 
structures that are created with input from teachers, students, and parents. Strategies that 
have been found to be effective in learner-centered schools include multi-year teams, building 
personal relationships, inclusion, peer teaching/ tutoring, mentoring, self-assessment, 
collaboration, learning communities, shared decision making, personal domain, technical 
domain, organizational domain, and culture. 

MULTI-YEAR TEAMS is a useful strategy allowing learner-centered teachers 
to connect with each student and to create a learning community. Schools 
implementing multi-year teams divide a school into smaller teams and keep 
students together from class to class with the same group of teachers. When 
students are part of a small learning community, they are more confident that 
they will be acknowledged and that their ideas will be heard (cf. Benard, 1991). 
Keeping students in the same teams with the same teachers for a number of 
years is particularly beneficial because students get to know each other and 
their teachers and feel more comfortable sharing their ideas. Another benefit is 
that teachers learn students' strengths, capabilities, perspectives, needs, and 
learning styles and can continue to validate them. 

BUILDING PERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS with students is essential because 
when teachers get to know students, students get to know teachers, and 
students get to know each other, students feel more comfortable taking 
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academic risks. Once students trust their teachers, teachers are more able to 
help students with non-academic issues that affect their academic learning (cf. 
McCombs & Whisler, 1989). 

INCLUSION means that no student is excluded from participating in regular 
school classes and activities because of disabilities or other personal or social 
factors. Research indicates that practices that segregate students because of 
ability or other factors are harmful to both "regular" and "special" students (cf. 
Wang & Gordon, 1994). Neither group learns the acceptance, respect, and 
appropriate social skills for getting along well with others. Academic 
achievement suffers for both groups, as do feelings of self-worth of "special" 
students. 

PEER TEACHING/TUTORING encourages students to teach other students 
and use one another as resources. Students learn from teaching their peers 
because teaching reinforces their own knowledge and skills. Allowing students 
to teach each other also conveys a message of trust, purpose, and confidence, 
which may result in increased motivation to learn (cf. Benware & Deci, 1984). 
Students also benefit from a smaller student-teacher ratio and from a closer 
learning community. 

MENTORING is a process in which youth-adult relationships are built into 
the educational process to foster students' personal and academic 
development. It is based on an understanding of the importance of having 
faculty and other adults in the school building connect with each and every 
student. Students who feel cared about tend to do better in school, and having 
such adults accessible provides a learning resource and social support for 
students (cf. Rogers & Freiberg, 1994). 

SELF-ASSESSMENT is part of the overall assessment picture in many learner- 
centered schools. It is prevalent because learning is meaningful to students 
when they see their progress, learn about areas that they can influence, and 
understand how to enhance their competence. Self-assessment is learner- 
centered when students assess whether they are able to construct and apply 
knowledge, not just memorize facts. Tools for self-assessment include 
portfolios that allow students to choose what to submit as their best work and 
work in progress and allow them to discuss ideas with other students (cf. 
Wiggins, 1989). 

COLLABORATION is a process through which parties who see differences 
come together and develop solutions that go past their individual solutions 
(Gray, 1989). In a "collaborative climate" trust improves the quality of 



collaborative efforts because with trust, decisions are more in tune with what 
is in fact happening. Problems are raised and dealt with instead of hidden 
until they become disastrous. People are willing to try something because 
there's a chance that it might work rather than remain inactive because of their 
fear of failure. Staff members in a learner-centered community may choose to 
engage in collaborative inquiry which involves teachers and administrators in 
continually reflecting on their behavior-in-action while simultaneously 
behaving in a fashion that invites other members of the community to do the 
same (Reason, 1994). 

LEARNING COMMUNITIES constitute one of the current goals of 
educational reform (Meier, 1995). Such communities require, at their heart, a 
caring environment — a community whose members feel valued, connected to 
one another, and committed to the learning and growth of all — students, 
teachers, parents, and administrators (Lewis, Schaps & Watson, 1996). 
Successful schools — schools who are reaching the goal of high achievement for 
all students — have created a new culture that sees continuous improvement 
and learning as an ongoing goal for all, including not only the students but the 
teachers, parents, administrators, and community members as well (e.g., 
Anderson, 1993; Baum, Renzulli, & Hebert, 1994; Boyd & Hord, 1994). 

SHARED DECISION MAKING means involving the people who are affected 
by decisions in the process of making those decisions. In a learner-centered 
school administrators and teachers include students, parents, and community 
members in the decision making process. Shared decision making is used to 
develop the school mission and yearly goals, formulate policies and generate 
solutions to problems. In learner-centered classrooms students as well as 
teachers share the responsibility for establishing how the classroom is 
structured. Students are allowed to choose their own projects, select how they 
would like to demonstrate their competence in a variety of diverse strategies, 
and provide input into assessment design. 

PERSONAL DOMAIN is concerned with supporting the personal, 
motivational/ learning, and interpersonal needs of those who serve and/or are 
served by the system (e.g., teachers, administrators, students, parents). In a 
learner-centered school or classroom from a personalized perspective, there 
needs to be a sense of community, quality personal relationships and 
constructive dialogue, an openness to improvement, trust and respect, 
supportive leadership, and processes for socializing new members into the 
culture (Kruse, S., Seashore-Louis, K., & Byrk, A., 1994; McCombs, 1995). 
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TECHNICAL DOMAIN is concerned with specifying the content strategies, 
instructional approaches, assessment strategies, and curriculum structures that 
best promote learning and achievement of all students. In the technical area, 
providing all members of the community with the knowledge and skills they 
need to take risks, learn new knowledge and skills when needed, and take 
responsibility for their own professional development, continuous 
improvement, and lifelong learning are also key (Kruse et al., 1994; McCombs, 
1991). 

ORGANIZATIONAL DOMAIN is concerned with providing the 
organizational and management structures and policies that support the 
personal and technical domains, and ultimately, learning and achievement for 
all students. In a learner-centered school or classroom, from an organizational 
perspective there must be time to meet and talk, physical proximity for team 
planning and collaboration, communication structures such as regular 
meetings or electronic mail systems, and shared decision making strategies 
(Kruse et at., 1994; Sagor, 1995). 

CULTURE generally refers to the shared knowledge, beliefs, values, and 
behaviors of a group. In the context of learner-centered schools, a new school 
culture is a culture dedicated to continuous learning and improvement for the 
purpose of better preparing students with the mental, moral, and social 
standards required for their maximum productivity and personal development 
in meeting the challenges of our complex and changing world. In word, the 
culture must be one that strives to develop the potential of all learners, with a 
respect for the diversity of talents, interests, and capabilities each student has 
to offer. It is a culture dedicated to helping all students achieve the highest 
standards on the basic knowledge and skills required while at the same time 
nurturing those unique skills and abilities that are a source of needed diversity 
in life (Bennett & O'Brien, 1994; Hargreaves, 1995; Kruse, Seashore-Louis, & 
Bryk, 1994; Meier, 1995). 



As described earlier, learner-centered practice fosters many of the strategies described above. 
Exactly how they are manifested by a particular teacher or in a particular classroom will differ 
according to the uniqueness of each person and setting. 
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III. Overall Staff Development Process 



for the For Our Students, for Ourselves Program 

The Change Process and 

Moving Toward Learner-Centered Practice 

With the Learner-Centered Model as a foundation, teachers have a framework for 
understanding how to implement and integrate other educational innovations. With the focus 
on meeting individual student needs — combined with a critical awareness of content 
standards to be accomplished, sound pedagogical strategies, and new innovations — teachers 
are in a position to know how best to provide instructional experiences that respond to 
individual students, include innovative strategies, and support all students toward mutually 
desired learning. 

This knowledge then must be supplemented by learning how the Learner-Centered Model 
can guide instructional decisions in the implementation and integration of various 
innovations. Once teachers see the need for learner-centered practices, they then need 
opportunities to try out these new strategies. They also need the chance to adapt learner- 
centered practices to their own teaching styles and the unique needs of their students. This 
process is one that must be supported and guided until teachers are comfortable with the 
changes in their practices. To maintain changes made, teachers also need to know how to 
support each other and continue on-going networking and collaboration to help them adopt 
and maintain strategies including reflection, self-evaluation, and experimentation with and 
refinement of practice. Figure 3 shows how the process of becoming learner-centered is 
related to an overall process of change. In the center, it also shows the key learner-centered 
characteristics and strategies described in Section II. These characteristics and strategies can 
be used to support and enhance other Innovations that schools are implementing. Figure 3 
also shows that a variety of Delivery Strategies can support professional development as 
teachers move through Stages of Change. 

There are a number of "principles of change" that have been derived from the literature. 

These principles help explain conditions that best support change or transformation at the 
systems level (see Table 2). When the word "learning" is substituted for the word "change" 
in each of the principles in Table 2, these principles help connect the psychology of learning 
and the psychology of change. Because these learning and change principles are revealed in 
the stories of change from our learner-centered high school teachers — we think it useful to be 
aware of them. These principles of learning and change are overarching principles that 
facilitate change independent of, but in interaction with, contextual /environmental factors. 
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Figure 3: Becoming Learner-Centered as a Change Process 
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Table 2 

PRINCIPLES OF LEARNING AND CHANGE 



Principle 1 



Change begins with a new way of thinking — it starts in the hearts and minds of 
individuals and results in seeing learning and learners differently. 



Principle 2 Those involved in the change process see things differently, making it vital that 
areas of agreement be found as a foundation to build upon. 

Principle 3 Successful change comes in response to individual's search for answers to 

perplexing issues and must be supported by opportunities for inquiry, learning, 
reflection, and practice. 

Principle 4 Change is facilitated when individuals feel personally empowered by feelings of 
ownership, respect, personal support, and trust. 



Principle 5 Change begins with hope — believing it is possible. 

Principle 6 Key stakeholders must be involved in the change and know precisely what is to 
be changed. 



Principle 7 Focusing on learners and learning creates a common vision and direction for 
change. 

Principle 8 Honoring the learner's ability to make choices about and control his or her own 
learning facilitates change. 

Principle 9 Change occurs when each person sees him or herself as a learner and sees change 
as basically a learning process. 

Principle 10 Like learning, change occurs best when it is invitational and not mandated. 



Principle 11 Change requires commitment of resources, including time, knowledge, and skill. 
Principle 12 Like learning, change is a lifelong and continuous process. 



Principle 13 Change requires permission to make mistakes and engage in conflict resolution 
and negotiation skills. 

Principle 14 Change is facilitated by leaders who share power, facilitate communications, and 
are inclusive. 



Principle 15 A critical outcome of the change process is the creation of learning communities 
that enhance, support, and sustain the motivation for ongoing learning and change. 
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Domain 
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The following stages of personal change were identified by a review of the personal and 
organizational change literature. (Specific references related to the change process can be 
found in Section VI, under A and B, Part 2: Stories of Change.) They help define a process of 
moving toward new, more learner-centered practices. 



Stage I - Increased Awareness and Inspiration to Change. 

At the beginning of the process of moving toward learner-centered practice, 
teachers become more aware of what is happening in the reform agenda, what 
learner-centered characteristics and strategies are, and what these 
characteristics and strategies are intended to accomplish. They also become 
more aware of the need for a learner-centered perspective in deciding what 
innovations to implement and how. In short, they are inspired to increase their 
determination for certain changes in practice with an understanding of the 
rationale for such changes in terms of increased motivation and learning for all 
students. 



Stage II - Observing Models and Building Understanding. 

Once greater awareness and enthusiasm are present, teachers want to see 
models of how learner-centered practices are related to reforms such as 
cooperative learning, performance-based assessment, interdisciplinary 
curricula, standards-based education, higher-order thinking and learning, 
service learning, and conflict resolution. Observing teachers, students, and 
schools implementing these reforms and improving student outcomes can lead 
to dialogue and deeper understandings of how such models of reform might 
work for them. 



Stage III - Adapting Strategies and Developing Ownership. 



Teachers are ready — with appropriate training and material supports — to try 
out some of the strategies, modify them as necessary to work for them and 
their students, and begin to "own" the changes. 



Stage IV - Adopting and Maintaining New Practices. 



When teachers are comfortable with changes in practice, mechanisms are 
necessary to support them in the long-term use and adoption of specific 
changes in practice. They also need support in maintaining more general 
changes in thinking and attitudes about their roles as ongoing evaluators and 
modifiers of their practices. The process can be considered substantial and 
deeply anchored when teachers have adopted the changes in behaviors and 
thinking and engage in them naturally, and when they continue as self- 
determined researchers and reflective practitioners assisting all students to 
learn. 

Implications of the Change Process for Staff Development 

Emerging Models of Professional Development 

In addressing emerging professional development models that attempt to incorporate 
research on learners and learning, Stocks and Schofield (1995) point out that such models 
must be flexible and incorporate teacher feedback on how best to implement this knowledge 
base. Because many teachers were exposed in their education to a didactic teaching model, it 
is necessary for staff development programs to help them see why a change their own similar 
practices is necessary, help them feel a sense of ownership of such a change, and help build 
them to create a network of support among themselves. 

A number of educators have argued that an overemphasis in staff development on teaching 
content can interfere with the primary role of teaching students. Darling-Hammond (1995) 
notes several promising strategies for transforming teacher preparation. One such strategy 
includes helping prospective teachers develop reflective, problem solving orientations to 
teaching by engaging them in research and inquiry about learning and each student's 
experiences. Another helps teachers to assume more of a leadership role in the management 
of their own learning and inquiry, and to take greater responsibility and assume a more 
significant role in making decisions that impact the learning of all at the classroom and school 
levels. 
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To encourage teachers to become more learner-centered, it is important that they examine 
their conceptions of themselves and others, including their beliefs that (a) all students are 
capable of academic success; (b) their pedagogy is an art that is always in the process of 
becoming; (c) they are members of a learning community; and (d) learning is a lifelong 
commitment. It is also important that professional development programs help teachers 
maintain positive student relationships, develop an ongoing connectedness with students, 
develop a community of learners, and encourage collaborative and responsible learning. In 
addition, professional development programs should foster the view of knowledge as 
dynamic and personally constructed, promote a passion for knowledge and learning, and 
encourage an appreciation of multiple forms of assessment. 

Using For Our Students, For Ourselves to Support a Personal Change 
Process 

Staff development exercises and activities should vary according to the stage of the change 
process being addressed. In the awareness and inspiration stage, for example, exercises that 
help teachers think about their current beliefs and practices are helpful. Having opportunities 
to hear other perspectives and reflect on alternative strategies also can be useful at this 
awareness stage as well as at the observing models and building understanding stage. When 
teachers are in the stage of adapting strategies and developing ownership, exercises and 
activities that help them think about their students and how their students and/ or classrooms 
differ from those seen implementing models of reform are appropriate. Teachers at this stage 
also appreciate exercises that help them plan for and apply adaptive strategies such as those 
demonstrated in the videos. Finally, when teachers are in the stage of adopting new practices 
and maintaining them over time, exercises that can help them network with other teachers 
and build a learning community are helpful. 

In addition, some delivery strategies are more appropriate when teachers are at one stage of 
the change process versus another. For example, video media are particularly effective in 
inspiring change and for presenting models of alternative practices. Networking strategies 
such as teleconferencing are effective when teachers are ready to try out, adapt, and maintain 
new practices. Workshops provide an effective context for personalized training and skill 
building. Computer-based technologies are well-suited to help teachers manage changes and 
see further examples of change. All in all, the staff development process appropriate to this 
program is one that focuses on promoting change. Focusing on the change process and the 
Learner-Centered Model addresses how to help teachers move toward learner-centered 
practice in a supportive environment and matches training and delivery strategies to the 
requirements of the particular stages of the change process. 

44 
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IV. Implementation Guidelines: 



for the For Our Students, For Ourselves Program 

Engaging in Learner-Centered Practice 

The Learner-Centered Model of educational practice is a concept of schooling that has at its 
center a concern with each student and that student's maximum achievement and 
development. This model helps teachers make informed decisions about teaching, 
curriculum, and assessment that take into account learner needs, capacities, and frames of 
reference. This entire approach focuses on creating a quality learning environment and the 
kind of teacher-student relationships that lead to the greatest possible learning opportunities 
for all students. 

Using a comprehensive research-based understanding of the learner as well as the process of 
learning, the Learner-Centered Psychological Principles and the Principles of Learning and 
Change offer a balanced approach to better education as well as educational reform. 

The delivery strategies described in this section — workshops and individual or small group 
study — offer teachers and other educators the knowledge and skills basic to using a learner- 
centered approach to teaching. In order to accomplish this goal, the program evolves in the 
four developmental change process stages described in Figure 3: 



Stage I - Increasing Awareness and Inspiration to Change. 

This part of the program introduces participants to a learner-centered 
perspective and knowledge base, encouraging them to see the need for 
changes in educational practice and helping them understand the rationale for 
leamer-centeredness as a means to improve learning and motivation for all 
students. 



Stage II - Observing Models and Building Understanding. 



This part of the program offers teachers the opportunity to observe how other 
educators, students, and schools are accomplishing learner-centered education 
and improving student-teacher relationships and outcomes. Here participants 
begin to acquire and integrate the knowledge and skills of learner-centered 
practice. 
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Stage HI - Adapting Strategies and Developing Ownership. 

In these components of the program, participants receive the instruction and 
collegial support needed to extend, use, and modify their knowledge and skills 
related to learner-centered strategies and practices. 



Stage IV - Adopting and Maintaining New Practices. 

These final aspects of the program help participants develop attitudes and 
structures that can lead to further development and long-term use of learner- 
centered practices. 

Delivery Strategies 

When deciding how to deliver the For Our Students, For Ourselves program, there are a 
number of issues to consider. In addition, delivery strategies will be influenced by the 
program objectives and role of the facilitator. These topics are explored in more detail below. 

Issues in Choice of Delivery Strategy 

Different delivery strategies serve different functions and require different resources and time 
allocations. Some are more appropriate when teachers are at one stage of the change process 
versus another. 

There are many ways to help teachers adapt new ways of teaching to their own styles and the 
needs of their students, as well as learn and maintain learner-centered beliefs and practices 
(Stages III and IV). Workshops provide a good context for personalized training and skill 
building and can be an effective delivery strategy for all stages. It is recommended that if a 
concentrated workshop format is the only choice, it be combined with individual or small 
group study that occurs over a prolonged period of time. Additionally, a group of people 
who have watched the videos over cable or public television may choose to create a working 
group and assemble a set of workshops. Workshop guidelines are covered later in this section. 

Another option is for a group such as a state department of education to hold a teleconference 
or create distance education classes around the videos. Interested groups may contact McREL 
for advice on what the teleconference or distance education classes might focus. 

Teachers may also choose to study more informally, either individually or in small groups. 
This can be the primary way of participating in the For Our Students, For Ourselves program. 
Teachers involved with this form of study might choose to electronically network with other 
individuals or with small groups of teachers (e.g., as part of an Internet user group). See the 
end of this section for further information. 
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In the planning process for the use of the For Our Students, For Ourselves program, the 
choice of delivery strategy should be made in conjunction with assessing staff development 
resources, needs, and scheduling constraints. Change, learning, and personal development 
are lifelong processes that occur uniquely for each person. Educational and training systems 
to promote these processes must be adaptable and flexible so as to meet individual needs. 

Workshop Objectives 

The objectives of any delivery strategy for this program are that participants: 

• Understand the knowledge base about learners and learning contained in the Learner- 
Centered Psychological Principles. 

• Define a personal philosophy of learner-centered practice. 

• Acknowledge their professional values and practices that are consistent with the 
Learner-Centered Psychological Principles. 

• Comprehend and model examples of learner-centered practice. 

• Generate classroom-level instructional applications of learner-centered practice. 

• Make plans for trying out and assessing new practices, and sharing this knowledge 
with colleagues. 

• Consider how much they wish to continue to become more skilled in learner-centered 
approaches to teaching and education. 

• Deepen understanding of what it means to be a "learner-centered" educator and to 
maintain a learner-centered perspective. 

• Gain insight into the processes administrators and teachers go through to transform 
their schools into learner-centered environments. 

• Understand change does follow a set of principles that can be learned and applied. 

• Participate in the modeling and demonstration of learner-centered practices, the 
process of change toward these practices, and the strategies needed to support 
changes in self and others. 

• Develop personalized action plans for implementing the learner-centered model at 
classroom and school levels. 

Role of the Facilitator 

Part 1: Learner-Centered Principles in Practice 

Individuals or small groups may work in a way that is comfortable to them, and small groups 
may choose to have one person or several people facilitate the exercises and activities found 
in this manual. For larger groups or workshops, a facilitator is essential. The facilitator might 
be a staff developer, principal, central office administrator, or teacher. He or she should be 
thoroughly organized and well prepared. An ideal sized group for a workshop ranges from 
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12 - 30 people. If more than 30 people are present, using a co-facilitator should be considered 
— to model and emphasize that learner-centered practice is founded on a personal relationship 
with the learner. Once the number of participants exceeds 30, the development of a personal 
relationship between facilitator and participants becomes exceedingly difficult. In this case, 
smaller workshops or more than one facilitator are encouraged. Too large a group lessens the 
chance for establishing a trusting and inclusive learning environment. What follows are some 
general guidelines for facilitators. 

The following workshop objectives pertain to both Part 1: Learner-Centered Principles in 
Practice (three-day workshop) and Parti: Stories of Change (two-day workshop). The first 
workshop (Learner-Centered Principles in Practice) acquaints participants with the Learner- 
Centered Model and the second workshop (Stories of Change) assists participants with 
changes necessary to implement the Learner-Centered practices in their classrooms and 
schools. 

1. View all the video segments and become thoroughly familiar with their content. 

2. Read all the materials contained in this entire program before the first meeting with 
participants. 

3. Decide on the content of the program that best suits the audience and the time 
available. 

4. Duplicate all Blackline Masters and reference lists. These are found in 
Sections V and VI. 

5. When watching the videos to observe actual teaching practice, stop the video at the 
end of each scene and discuss the scene rather than play the entire video through to its 
end. This increases accuracy and stimulates more practical discussion. 

Part 2: Stories of Change 

The facilitator's primary role is to encourage participants' self-construction of meaning and 
understanding by being an active model of learner-centered practices. To engage in this role 
requires that the facilitator be knowledgeable about the learner-centered model and the 
research on which it is based, and be committed to helping others reach this level of 
understanding in their own work. 

The facilitator should: 

1. Be thoroughly familiar with the video segments and materials found in the first series 
of For Our Students, For Ourselves. 

2. Preview all the video segments of Part 2: Stories of Change. 

3. Read all the materials contained in this entire program before the first meeting with 
participants. 

4. Decide on the content of the program that best suits the audience and the time 
available. 

5. Duplicate all Blackline Masters and reference lists. These are found in 
Sections V and VI. 
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Workshop 

Part 1: Learner-Centered Principles in Practice 

The following is an outline for a three-day workshop. This format can be varied to 
accommodate different time frames depending on local school needs. Although this 
workshop is organized by day-long segments, you may have only a half-day or two hour 
segments. If so, use your knowledge of the group to determine what, if anything, to delete. 
However, every component of this workshop is included because it contributes to the 
learning, motivation, and coherence of the entire process. Although the workshop can be 
conducted in three consecutive days, it is ideal for the evolution of personal change and 
individual reflection on applied practice for a week to transpire between each workshop day. 



= Refer to supplementary = Discuss 



materials in notebook 



pocket 




P = Stop for break 




LJ = Video segment 



i = Peruse 




= Flip chart 
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DAY ONE 



Facilitator's note: 

For the first day , you will need three of the four videos in this program: the overview, 
Mundelein High School, and Nederland High School. You will also need copies of the Viewer 
Guides for each participant for each of these videos. The summary from each of the Viewer 
Guides should be perused by participants before each video is shown. Each serves as an advance 
organizer and familiarizes the participants with some of the key characteristics being 
illustrated. 



A. Introducing participants (20 minutes) 

PURPOSE: To create a learner-centered environment and begin to develop 
connections and personal relationships. 

PROCESS: Welcome participants. If they do not know each other well, use name 
tags. Allow people to introduce themselves and say what they expect and hope to get 
out of the workshop. Make a list of these expectations and hopes. Say a few things 
- — about why you enthusiastically support the program. Make sure the seating affords 
people a view of each other and easy access to working in small groups. 

B. Warming up (40 minutes) 

PURPOSE: To increase collaboration, an awareness and understanding of the nature 
of learning, and the motivational influences on learning. 

PROCESS: Ask participants to consider a time in school, at any level, when they were 
highly motivated to leam but felt no pressure, coercion, or fear about test scores or 
grades. After participants have had a couple of minutes to reflect on their experiences 
and make notes about them, organize the group into triads and have them exchange 
their responses for about 15 minutes. After sharing their experiences, ask them to 
j ^ ^ consider the following questions: 

• How rare was such an occurrence? 

• What kinds of tasks or activities were they asked to do in school? How were 
these relevant or challenging? 

• What was the climate of the class and how did their teacher treat them? 

• Is there anything else important to consider as to why they were so highly 
motivated? 

Finally, ask the groups to consider, based on their conversations, what insights about 
motivation and learning occurred. As each group reports out, post these responses on 
newsprint and discuss as appropriate. 
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C. Perusing Viewer Guide (5 minutes ) 

PURPOSE: To provide an advanced organizer for the video segment. 

SB PROCESS: Have participants peruse the program description and summary from the 
Viewer Guide for the overview of For Our Students, For Ourselves. 



D. Watching video (15 minutes ) 




PURPOSE: To introduce the program, For Our Students, For Ourselves. 
PROCESS: Watch the overview of For Our Students, For Ourselves. 



© Break (15 minutes ) 



E. Exploring concerns, affirmations (45 minutes ) 



PURPOSE: To explore the concerns and affirmations elicited by the video overview. 



f 
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PROCESS: On a flip chart or chalk board place two titles: Concerns and 
Affirmations. Ask participants to reflect on the concerns that the video elicited as well 
as the things they believe in or do that the video affirmed. After about a minute of 
silence for reflection, ask them to share in small groups (3-5 people) their thoughts on 
both of these topics. Give them about 15 minutes for discussion and ask them to 
record examples for both lists. Then open up the discussion to the entire group and list 
the items for both topics, taking time to respond as appropriate. The concerns can 
serve as a needs assessment to focus upon during the rest of the workshop. The 
affirmations can be a strength and resource list to build upon for the rest of the 
workshop. End the discussion by asking (and listing) what, based on this video, they 
believe to be essential to learner-centered practice. 



F. Perusing Viewer Guide (5 minutes ) 

PURPOSE: To provide an advanced organizer for the video segment. 

PROCESS: Have participants peruse the program description and summary from the 
Viewer Guide for the video of "Mundelein High School." 
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G. Watching video (15 minutes) 




PURPOSE: To introduce the program, For Our Students , For Ourselves. 
PROCESS: Watch the video of "Mundelein High School." 



H. Adding to concerns, affirmations list (20 minutes) 

PURPOSE: Same as title. 



& 




PROCESS: Divide participants into small groups to discuss the following question: 
"As a result of seeing a video that depicts an actual school carrying out the learner- 
centered principles in practice, are there any further concerns, affirmations, or 
essential elements to learner-centered teaching that you would like to add to the lists 
thus far constructed?" After 10 minutes for discussion, add to the lists and discuss the 
items as appropriate. 



(You now have a reasonable idea of how the participants see, based on their own 
experience, the Learner-Centered Psychological Principles relating to the needs and 
strengths of their own practice as well as what, based on their experience and viewing, 
appears to be essential about the Learner-Centered Psychological Principles.) 




Lunch (amount of time is at the group's discretion) 



I. Exploring the Learner-Centered Psychological Principles 
(jigsaw) (85 minutes) 

PURPOSE: To increase understanding of the Learner-Centered Psychological 
Principles on a conceptual as well as applied basis. 

PROCESS: Begin by distributing copies of the Learner-Centered Psychological 
Principles (See example copy in your notebook and the order form for getting the 
number of copies you will need). Ask participants to read pages 5 through 9 in this 
document, remembering examples of actions and incidents in the two previous videos 
that reflect these concepts. After the reading has been completed, divide the entire 
group into groups of five. Have each of the participants in the five-person teams select 
a different one of the five major organizational categories, so that all five categories 
can be explored (cognitive /metacognitive, affective, personal /social, developmental, 
individual differences). 
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Then create "expert groups" based on each of the above categories. All teachers who 
selected the cognitive category meet, the affective category meet, etc. Hand out the 
five "Classroom Practices that Reflect Learner-Centered Psychological Principles 
Expert Sheets" (see Section V, pages BLM-1 — BLM-5). Have these "expert groups": 

1. Discuss what participants believe the major organizational category means and 
how the given examples relate to it. 

2. Based on the description given on the expert sheets, have participants in each 
group develop and add their own teaching examples. A teaching example is 
an actual instance of how they teach a particular subject that fits with the given 
principle, e.g., for an instructional strategy, a teacher might describe an actual 
experiment he or she requests students to perform. Participants are 
encouraged to always state why the teaching example fits the category and 
only moving on to the next example if the group understands how the 
teaching example is congruent. Such discussion increases comprehension. 
BLM-6 can be used for note-taking. 

3. After the groups have had about 30 minutes to discuss and expand their lists, 
the "experts" go back to their original group and each one reports on his or her 
understanding of the category in his or her own words and shares the teaching 
examples generated for the purpose of clarifying the category. Experts should 
also solicit teaching examples from the rest of the group to deepen the 
understanding of the category presented. (Each presentation and related 
discussion should be given at least 10 minutes and copies of the final lists 
should be duplicated and distributed to all participants as soon as possible.) 



Facilitator's Note: 

There is a good deal of conceptual overlap among the five major categories. Participants should 
be apprised of this in order to increase their comfort and to avoid unnecessary debate about 
category fit. 




Break (15 minutes) 



/. Perusing Viewer Guide (5 minutes) 

PURPOSE: To provide an advanced organizer for the video segment. 

S& PROCESS: Have participants peruse the program description and summary from the 
Viewer Guide for the video of "Nederland High School." Ask them to look for further 
examples of their "expert" categories while watching the video. 



K. Watching video (15 minutes) 

PURPOSE: To introduce the program, For Our Students, For Ourselves. 




PROCESS: Watch the video of "Nederland High School." The purpose of watching it 
is to continue to immerse the participants in the conceptual and applied 
understanding of the Learner-Centered Psychological Principles and to increase the 
awareness of the variety of schools in which the principles are being implemented. 



L. Discussing videos and insights (25 minutes) 

PURPOSE: To give participants an opportunity to share insights with group. 

Q. PROCESS: Allow each expert about three minutes to share any further examples or 
insights about his or her major category with the rest of the group. Further examples 
should also be added to their expert sheets where appropriate. 



M. Introducing learner-centered self-assessment for teachers 
(25 minutes) 



PURPOSE: To help participants become aware of how their values and practices 
actually relate to the Learner-Centered Psychological Principles. 




PROCESS: Pass out copies of the "Learner-Centered Self-Assessment for Teachers" 
(see Section V, pages BLM-7 — BLM-8). Ask the participants to follow the directions 
for the self-assessment and, when finished, write down any insights they have as a 
result of completing the instrument. 
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When the participants have completed the assessment, ask them to share, to the degree 
they are comfortable , their insights and reactions in small groups. 



At the end of this exercise, present the following as an assignment, to be completed for 
small group discussion at the next workshop. Identify learner-centered indicators on 
the survey for which the teachers SELF-RATED a 3 or higher for actual practice. 

Create a student appraisal consisting of these items and ask one or more of their 
classes to complete the appraisal, rating them, the teacher, on these items. This will 
give them their students' perceptions of their professional behavior. Such knowledge 
will be useful to a further learning of how to successfully apply the Learner-Centered 
Psychological Principles in teaching situations. They are requested to bring this data 
and their reflections about the data and the process to the next workshop. 



N. Closing: Head, heart, hand (20 minutes) 

PURPOSE: To provide closure and continued learning. 

PROCESS: Ask learners to reflect on the entire day's workshop. For "head," ask them 
to identify something they will continue to think about. For "heart," ask them to 
identify one of the stronger feelings they expressed or experienced today. For "hand," 
ask them to identify an action that they will take as a result of their learning. If time 
permits, participants can share these responses in small groups or in the large group. 



End of Workshop Day 1 



DAY TWO 



Facilitator's note: 

A good part of today’s program is devoted to understanding and accepting another 
person’s perspective. 



A. Celebrating diversity (15 minutes) 

PURPOSE: To increase the sense of connectedness among participants and to 
comfortably address diversity. 

PROCESS: Begin by indicating that today's program will stress the importance of 
multiple perspectives and the core skill of incorporating students' values, experiences, 
and cultural background into their learning. This directly relates to diversity. To 
affirm this phenomenon, go around the group and have each person share a place 
(locally), a book, a film, or an experience that celebrates, reflects positively on, or 
acknowledges the importance of diversity. Diversity refers to differences in age, race, 
ethnicity, class, gender, sexual preference, disability, etc. This activity is meant to set a 
positive mood, one of openness and acceptance. The facilitator should have a few 
good examples to offer at the beginning to set an appropriate tone. 

B. Discussing learner-centered self-assessment for teachers (30 
minutes) 

PURPOSE: To provide an opportunity for group discussion of student perspectives 
of teaching behaviors based on the Learner-Centered Psychological Principles. 

PROCESS: This process is based on the carryover assignment from the first day's 
workshop (the Learner-Centered Self-Assessment for Teachers). Place the following 
questions on a transparency or chart paper: 

1. To what extent did students confirm your own ratings? 

2. To what extent did students disconfirm your personal ratings? What does this 
mean to you? How do you feel about this? What actions are you considering 
based on this awareness? 

3. What insights did you gain from doing this survey with your students? How 
do these insights relate to the Learner-Centered Psychological Principles ? 

Have participants discuss these questions in small groups before you move on to a 
larger group discussion. 
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C. Exploring the thought cycle in relationships (90 minutes + 15 
more for break at the appropriate time) 

PURPOSE: To deepen the awareness that people live in separate realities and that no 
two people see things the same way, even best friends. Also to deepen the 
understanding that our thoughts influence our feelings and those feelings influence 
our behaviors in a way that directly impacts relationships with students. 

PROCESS: Begin by describing how each person thinks about things in unique ways, 
and that people's thoughts affect their feelings. Their feelings in turn affect how they 
behave. In the case of teaching, what teachers think about students affects how they 
feel about and, consequently, act toward them. To illustrate these principles, discuss 
the thought cycle with the whole group. The example on the following page 
demonstrates how the thought cycle works. It shows how a student's thoughts impact 
his or her feelings, behavior, and teacher reaction. What started out as the student's 
thought that the teacher didn't like him or her produced negative feelings of anger 
and hostility. In turn, these feelings produced disruptive and rude behaviors in the 
classroom. The result was that the teacher disciplined the student. All this reinforced 
the student's thought that the teacher didn't like him or her. The student "proved" his 
or her own thoughts without ever realizing that the negative cycle started with his or 
her thoughts. 




Once participants understand how the thought cycle works, they are ready to 
understand that thoughts can cause two people to see things very differently. You 
may demonstrate this concept in a number of ways. You might describe the following 
thought cycle to participants. You might ask for a volunteer to help you role play the 
following scenario. Or, you might ask for a volunteer to help you act out a thought 
cycle you both create. In any case, alert the group that they will be doing this exercise 
in pairs after the demonstration. 
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Fifteen-year old Billy and his father are having a conflict about 
whether Billy is ready to learn how to drive. Billy's thoughts are 
making him feel frustrated and nervous. These feelings result in his 
careless driving. When Billy's father sees Billy's poor driving, he 
thinks that Billy is not ready to drive. His father's resulting behavior 
reflects what he thinks and feels. In turn, this reinforces Billy's 
original thought that his father is unfair, resulting in a vicious cycle. 



What participants can be helped to see is that they can break the cycle by choosing to 
think differently about the situation. For example, when Billy thinks about his 
situation differently, he realizes that he ruined the opportunity to show his father how 
well he can drive because of what he was thinking about his father. He also realizes 
that these thoughts were making him more nervous. Being more nervous affected his 
driving and made him careless and clumsy. He decides to take control of his thinking 
and explain this to his father and ask for a second chance. Billy now feels confident 
and hopeful, and his behavior reflects these new feelings. As a result, his father thinks 
that maybe he was wrong and that Billy deserves another try. Billy's father becomes 
more patient with and confident in Billy. That further influences Billy's confidence, 
and a positive spiral will begin in the relationship. And it all began with Billy taking 
responsibility for his thinking, feelings, and behavior in the situation. 



er 
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Now, to help participants more fully understand this principle of separate realities, 
have them engage in group discussions in which they can generate their own 
examples of how two people see things very differently. You may start by dividing the 
group into pairs. Next have each pair role play a conflict situation they make up. After 
role playing, each person should fill out "The Thought Cycle in Relationships" sheet 
(see Section V, page BLM-9) and write down his or her thoughts, feelings, and 
behavior, and how he or she thinks the other person would/ did react in terms of his 
or her thoughts, feelings, and behavior. When both partners are finished, they should 
compare notes and discuss whether they see each other differently. (BLM-10 can be 
used for note-taking.) Next, they should fill out another sheet, this time choosing to 
start with a different thought, one that takes their new thoughts about the person into 
account. After the exercise, have participants share (in pairs or larger groups) any 
insights as a result of doing the thought cycles. 



Facilitator's note: 

Each participant will need two blank "The Thought Cycle in Relationships" sheets for this 
exercise. Please make two copies for each participant. 



Conclude activity with a large group discussion of how the thought cycle might apply 
to teacher/ student, faculty/ faculty, and other relationships. 

D. Perusing Viewer Guide (5 minutes) 

PURPOSE: To provide an advanced organizer for the video segment. 

PROCESS: Before watching "Westbury High School," point out that teachers, 
learners, and the administrator have attempted to accept and validate each other's 
perspectives. Ask participants to make special note of examples as they view the 
video. 

Have participants peruse the program description and summary from the Viewer 
Guide for the video "Westbury High School." 

E. Watching video (15 minutes) 

PURPOSE: To introduce the program, For Our Students, For Ourselves. 

PROCESS: Watch the video of "Westbury High School." 
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F. Debriefing video (10 minutes) 



PURPOSE: To give participants an opportunity to share insights and reflections on 
how the video provided examples of accepting multiple perspectives. 

PROCESS: After the video, discuss as a large group how people in this high school 
are attempting to understand and accept each other's perspectives and what appear to 
be the consequences of this norm. 

Lunch (Amount of time is at the group's discretion) 

G. Incorporating diversity and multiple perspectives in learning 

(90 minutes) 



Facilitator's note: 

You may add your oum questions to the list in the following exercise. If you do so, it will 
necessitate one more small group. 



PURPOSE: To experience a process that incorporates multiple perspectives and to 
increase awareness about how to use multiple perspectives and affirm diversity in 
one's own teaching. 

PROCESS: Begin by acknowledging that diversity poses many challenges in 
education. Take some time to discuss some of the basic characteristics of diversity 
such as race, gender, ethnicity, and social class. Then divide the group into four 
subgroups. Each sub-group is given one of the four following questions: 

1. What is something you value as a teacher or a learner that you learned while 
part of a diverse learning group — something that you would not have learned 
had you not been in a diverse learning group? 

2. What is one thing you do to affirm diversity among your learners? 

3. What is a serious challenge that the diversity of your learners creates for you? 

4. What are some ways that you know of to incorporate multiple perspectives 
while teaching? 



Each of these questions is written on the top of a large sheet of newsprint. After the 
original group has had five minutes to answer the question on the sheet of paper, the 
papers are rotated among the rest of the groups at seven minute intervals and the 
j other groups' responses are recorded and added to the original group's responses. 

' When the paper is finally returned to the original group, that group reads all the 
answers and, through consensus, records the generalizations it wants to make about 
the responses and the process they experienced. Each group then reports out and a 
general group discussion is held. The importance and benefits of multiple perspectives 
is one of the obvious conclusions among many possibilities. Often, after the general 
discussion, it is useful to post the sheets with the responses so participants can read 
them at their leisure. Facilitators may wish to record all the responses and distribute 
them among the groups. This builds cohesion and results in the pride of a group 
product. 

© Break (15 minutes) 



H. Considering a case study — Moments of Truth: Teaching 
Pygmalion (50 minutes) 



PURPOSE: To take a realistic look at an urban classroom in which differences of 
perception exist between the teacher and students and to understand how the learner- 
centered approach can be used to better understand and improve a learning situation. 




PROCESS: Have all participants read "Case Study —Moments of Truth: Teaching 
Pygmalion" (see Section V, pages BLM-11 — BLM-18). Make the following two points 
before having participants answer the questions that follow: 

1. The teacher exhibits two strong characteristics of leamer-centeredness. She is a 
real co-leamer and she strives to be empathic with students. 

2. Four of the major categories of the learner-centered principles are represented 
in this scenario (cognitive /metacognitive, affective, personal /social, and 
individual differences). Each can be used to better understand what occurs as 
well as to possibly improve upon this teaching situation. 




After reading the case, have each participant individually write notes and answers on 
a worksheet entitled, "Reflection Questions for Case Study — Moments of Truth: 
Teaching Pygmalion" (see Section V, pages BLM-19 — BLM-20) containing these 
questions (allow 15 minutes for this): 

1. Fear (affective principles) plays a large part in this scenario. How do you think 
it influences the teacher as well as the students? 
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2. Multiple perspectives (individual differences principles) are constant 
throughout this scenario. Indicate the incidents in which perspectives are in 
conflict or appear to lead to misunderstanding between the teacher and 
students. Can you suggest any strategies to encourage a sharing of viewpoints 
in a mutually respectful way? Be specific. 

3. Relevance overlaps a number of the Learner-Centered Psychological 
Principles. The teacher uses a few avenues to address relevance and stimulate 
student interest. What are they? And, using ideas from the category of 

personal /social principles, how could the teacher have increased the relevance 
of this lesson? 

4. Using concepts from the cognitive/ metacognitive category, how could the 
teacher have deepened or promoted higher-order thinking among her 
students? 

5. In this scenario, could the teacher be accused of language discrimination 
(individual differences principles)? If so, what are your suggestions to her? 

After each person has had a chance to consider the questions individually, have the 
entire group divide into triads to address the questions and compose their answers. 
Allow 20 minutes for this. 

Questions 2, 3, 4, and 5 seek suggestions from the participants. Take at least 15 

i minutes to survey the entire group regarding the suggestions that they have created 

for the teacher. Record these on a flip chart or overhead transparency. 



Facilitator's note: 

Remind participants you will begin the next workshop with their reactions to the processes and 
consequences of their action plans. Also, ask them to bring to the next workshop a lesson or unit 
from their teaching repertoire that they wish to refine or improve upon based on the Learner- 
Centered Psychological Principles. This is a major activity for the third workshop day. 



I. Closing: Creating action plan (25 minutes) 

PURPOSE: To provide closure and help participants affirm and generate their own 
classroom level applications of the Learner-Centered Psychological Principles. 
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PROCESS: Review the day's workshop with participants and have them prioritize 
the things they have had affirmed, learned for the first time, or seen from a new 
perspective. Use the "Action Plan" hand-out (see Section V, page BLM-21) to have 
participants designate those applications they will carry out in their classrooms. Ask 
them, between now and the next workshop, to keep track of their reactions to and 
results of the processes and consequences of their action plans. If time permits, have 
them share these commitments in small groups. 



Facilitator's note : 

For the individual and group segments of this exercise, allow participants to address those questions they 
personally find most relevant. 



End of Workshop Day 2 
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DAY THREE 



Facilitator's note: 

The theme for today is applying and generating learner-centered practices in one's own 
classroom with the intention of continuing and deepening one’s ability to use this approach in 



A. Deepening awareness of intrinsic motivation (30 minutes) 

PURPOSE: To become more aware of the conditions and attractiveness of intrinsic 
motivation to learn, the core of motivation for learner-centered teaching. 

PROCESS: Ask participants to individually consider the factors of wisdom , 
creativity, humor, and ability. 

Ask them where and when they have seen these in existence in their everyday 
relations. Have them discuss their responses with a partner. Then ask them when, 
where, and with whom they most easily exhibit these four factors as a unified whole 
TTiat is, where, when, and with whom do they feel most wise, creative, humorous, and 

Lj ab e ‘ After a short time for reflection, have them share their notions about this in small 
groups. After about 15 minutes, open the discussion up to the entire group and 
ultimately discuss how this awareness relates to how learning occurs in schools. (The 

importance of feelings of personal safety, autonomy, connectedness, and competence 
should be emphasized.) 



Facilitator's note: 

Mention that it is fine to consider only two or three out of the four factors. 



B. Reflecting and sharing of action plan results (30 minutes) 

PURPOSE: To model the importance of reflective practice and self-assessment 

(cognitive/metacognitive principles) and to build connectedness through collerial 
support and sharing. 
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PROCESS: Allow participants five to ten minutes to complete the "Reflection-on- 
Action" sheet (see Section V, page BLM-22). Then shift into small groups to share the 
a information found on these assessments. This may be a good time to structure groups 
according to similar roles, e.g., math teachers, English teachers, and interdisciplinary 
'U'jj teams. Emphasize the importance of self-assessment for students as well, pointing out 
that when students are able to self-assess, they are empowered to self-correct and 
become more self-reliant. 



C. Modeling of learner-centered practice to affirm and 
stimulate PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT (120 minutes including 
break) 



PURPOSE: To extend and deepen teachers' knowledge of the learner-centered 
practices modeled in the videos and to provide support and a means to set 
professional development goals for classroom teaching based on the Learner-Centered 
Psychological Principles. 




PROCESS: Begin by informing the group that they will be revisiting the three high 
school videos, this time with special materials and with a focus on actual practices that 
foster leamer-centeredness in teaching. Therefore, they will note examples of learner- 
centered practices and characteristics they see in the video. These notes will become 
personal resources for setting goals for professional practice based on the Learner- 
Centered Psychological Principles. As an optional resource, you may hand out the 
three sets of Blackline Masters entitled "Models of Learner-Centered Practice," one set 
for each school (see Section V, pages BLM-23 — BLM-27, BLM-28 — BLM-34, and 
BLM-35 — BLM-40). These can be used as a resource to pinpoint or clarify any of the 
learner-centered practices or concepts modeled in the three high school videos. 



tl 
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Proceed according to the following steps: 

1. Have participants, based on their workshop experience and new knowledge of 
learner-centered practices and characteristics, be prepared to note in writing 
examples from the videos of learner-centered practices and characteristics. 

2. Watch the video of Mundelein High School. 

3. Have participants share their examples with members of their small group, 
having one person record the group's combined list. 

3a. (Optional) If desired, distribute the three sets of Blackline Masters entitled 
"Models of Learner-Centered Practice" at this point. These sets are found in 
Section V on pages BLM-23 - BLM-40. Have members of the groups compare 
their generated list to the examples given in the narratives. (Specific accuracy 
is not as important as understanding.) 
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4. Pass out the "Reflection Form" (see Section V, page BLM-41) and have teachers 
individually complete it. 



Facilitator's note: 

Participants will need three copies of the "Reflection Form." Please make three copies for each 
participant 












5. Repeat this sequence for the videos of Nederland and Westbury High Schools. 

6. Take a break within this series of activities. 

7. After the last video has been seen and all participants have had a chance to fill 
out their reflection forms, ask the participants to select the action or practice 
from all three of the reflection forms for which they have the most interest and 
enthusiasm and that would be a new development in their teaching repertoire. 
(It may be quite specific or rather general such as "increasing my sensitivity to 
multiple perspectives.") 

8. Now ask the participants to form triads or dyads and to confer with each other 
as they each complete the "Goal Setting Form" (see Section V, page BLM-42) 
with their chosen action or practice as the goal. 

9. Next have the entire group form a circle. Have participants share their goal 
and why it is important to them. Anyone is free to pass. Also, this is a good 
time, if people wish, to request assistance or support for the achievement of 
their goal. When done with sincerity and mutual support, this can be a very 
powerful group experience and a way to build cohesion among a staff and 
faculty. 

10. Begin by sharing your goal and reason for why it is important to you. 

11. If option 3a has not been selected, distribute "Models of Learner-Centered 
Practice" for all three schools (see Section V, pages BLM-23 — BLM-27, BLM- 
28 — BLM-34, and BLM-35 — BLM 40) to be used as resources in the future. 




Lunch (Amount of time is at the group's discretion) 



D. Designing a learner-centered unit ; curriculum , lesson or 
ASSESSMENT PROCESS (120 minutes, including break) 

PURPOSE: To practice using learner-centered characteristics, strategies, and attitudes 
to create or improve teaching practices, curriculum, lessons, and assessment processes. 
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PROCESS: This process can take a number of different forms and directions. If the 
faculty members are familiar with each other and work together on a daily basis, they 
may want to use the learner-centered approach to work on such objectives as revising 
a specific piece of curriculum or creating a more cohesive faculty/ student relationship 
and sense of community. The main purpose of this time is to work in cooperative 
teams, based on some mutual interest or need that relates to leamer-centeredness. If a 
lesson or unit is being created or revised, the participants should act as learner- 
centered consultants to one another using their notes, the "Models of Learner- 
Centered Practice" Blackline Masters, "Classroom Practices that Reflect Learner- 
Centered Psychological Principles Expert Sheets" Blackline Masters, and the actual 
principles and major categories as resources for ideas. The goal should be to complete 
at least one successful "creation" from each group. Whatever is accomplished should 
be recorded for possible sharing with others as well as for future use. 

After the break, organize a sharing out process for the whole group. Have some fun 
■Jfr 0- with this part of the activity by giving participants the following options and about 15- 
30 minutes to prepare. 

They can report out as a: 

1 . Fable - "Once upon a time ..." 

2. Advertisement - "You'll want to come to this class because. . ." 

3. Logo - "This symbol (actual drawing) represents the changes I've made. . ." 

4. Poem - "Before things were boring — But now things are soaring. . . " 

5. Anything the participants suggest (a straightforward brief report is fine too.) 

E. Brainstorming ways to continue to become more 

KNOWLEDGEABLE AND SKILLED IN A LEARNER- CENTERED APPROACH TO 
TEACHING (30-45 minutes) 

PURPOSE: To provide participants with an opportunity to deepen understanding 
and develop commitment to change. 

PROCESS: There are so many possible ways to continue and deepen a faculty's skill 
and knowledge base in the learner-centered approach, from study groups to advanced 
workshops. Some faculties may wish to increase the comprehensiveness of the 
application of what they have just learned; this may be a direction to take the 
brainstorming as well. The goal of this section is to pursue ways to enhance, deepen, 
and apply what has been learned. 
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The participants may brainstorm as a single large group or brainstorm in small groups 
and then report out with the facilitator acting as the recorder for the group. At a 
Q- minimum, the goal of this process should be to arrive at "next steps." Where the 
workshop has been conducted with a self-contained group, the process of consensus 
decision making should be used to arrive at the next step. 



Facilitator's note: 

The brainstorm should be conducted without providing the following list up front. The list mag be 
useful to affirm current practices or encourage long-range plans. 



A list of educational models /interventions compatible with the learner-centered 
approach is shown below. Consider this list as possible topics to eventually pursue. 
Brainstorming may also include personal beliefs, behaviors, and practices that are 
learner-centered. 

Multiculturalism 

' Whole Language 

Teaching for Understanding 
Cooperative Learning 
Brain-Based Learning 
Integrated Curriculum 
Constructivism 
Authentic Assessment 
Experiential Education 
Intrinsic Motivation 
Multiple Intelligences 

E Closing activity (30 minutes) 

PURPOSE: To affirm and express gratitude for the work, learning, and people 
involved in the three-day workshop. 

PROCESS: Gather the group into a circle and have each person express something 
4? a they appreciated about the three-day program. This can be a process, person, learning, 
or anything else he or she would like to acknowledge. 

6a 
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G. 



Evaluating the process (amount of time is at facilitator's 
discretion) 



PURPOSE: To provide an opportunity to reflect on and evaluate the content and 
process of the workshop. 



PROCESS: Select an evaluation method that is suitable to your goals and needs. 



End of Workshop Day 3 
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Workshop 

Part 2: Stories of Change 

The following is an outline for a two-day workshop. This format can be varied to 
accommodate different time frames depending on local school needs. Although this 
workshop is organized by day-long segments, you may have only a half-day or two hour 
segments. If so, use your knowledge of the group to determine what, if anything, to delete. 
However, every component of this workshop is included because it contributes to the 
learning, motivation, and coherence of the entire process. 



= Refer to supplementary 
materials in notebook 
pocket 



& = Discuss 




= Stop for break 



= Blackline 



Masters 



LJ = Video segment 



= Peruse 




= Flip chart 
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DAY ONE 



Facilitator's note: 

For the first day, you will need to use the first two video segments in the Stories of Change 
program: "Context and the Need for Change" and "The Transformation Process." For the 
second day, you will need the last two video segments in this program: "Consequences and 
Results" and "Creating a New Culture." For both days, you ivill need copies of the Viewer 
Guides for each participant for each of the videos in use. The program description, goals/ 
outcomes, program summary, and key principles should be perused by participants before each 
video is shown. Each serves as an advance organizer and familiarizes the participants with the 
ideas being discussed. 

A. Introduction of Facilitator and Participants (35 minutes) 

PURPOSE: To create a learner-centered environment , to develop connections and 
personal relationships, and to illustrate a successful example of facilitating change 
from the participants' experience. 

PROCESS: Ask each participant to tell their name, position, and what she or he hopes 
“ to learn in the training; have participants divide into pairs and share a personal story 
ff) q of success with a student thought "difficult or unreachable." Have 5-6 people 

volunteer to share their story with the large group. Record key elements of each story 
on blank transparencies. For example, elements such as, "having a shift in 
understanding of the student's perspective, having an insight into strategies for 
reaching the student, or experiencing a deeper understanding through listening to 
another teacher's or a parent's perspective on the student," are common and essential 
pieces that may have made the success possible. 



B. Overview of Workshop Goals (10 minutes) 



PURPOSE: To create mutually understood and accepted goals for learning. 




PROCESS: Display BLM-43: Goals /Outcomes. Review and explain goals of the 
workshop. Negotiate with participants about expectations, additional goals, 
structure, content, breaks, and other details. Make adjustments as necessary. 



C. Background, Description, and Reconstruction of Learner- 
Centered Principles (45 minutes) 

PURPOSE: To deepen understanding of the Learner-Centered Psychological 
Principles on a conceptual as well as applied basis. 

71 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 






PROCESS: Overview the background, rationale, and description of the Learner- 
Centered Psychological Principles (BLM-44 — BLM-47). This overview reviews the 
research base, need for the Principles as a foundation for educational reform, what has 
been missing in terms of a focus on both learning and the learner, and an explanation 
of what the Principles provide. Show BLM-48 and explain that in the past, many have 
felt a tension between what have been "learner-centered" and "learning-centered" 
approaches. Overlay BLM-49 and explain that the Principles and knowledge base 
across the five domains (metacognitive and cognitive, affective, developmental, 
personal and social, and individual differences) help resolve this controversy. Overlay 
BLM-50 and make the point that the Principles as a whole help us see that both 
perspectives are needed, but to address student needs, concern with the individual 
learner must be the central focus, surrounded by the knowledge of how learning occurs. 



a 




Then divide participants into small groups of 4 or 5 and ask them to reconstruct those 
principles which would make more sense to them in their own words (BLM-47 lists all 
twelve principles within their five categories) and to identify areas within the 
Principles they want clarified. Each small group may share out in these two areas. 
Provide examples of reconstructions(e.g., Principle 1, "Learning is a natural process 
that occurs for all students."). Have each group record their reconstructions and 
questions or comments on newsprint. Lead a large group discussion in which the 
group members offer their reconstructions of some of the Principles and clarify 
answers to their questions. Help participants to see the points that a) we construct 
meaning to make meaning; and b) the way we construct meaning often differs, 
requiring a common understanding of a knowledge base. You can facilitate this 
understanding by having participants share what they learned or what insights they 
had about the Principles during the reconstruction exercise, e.g., how their own 
meanings differed from, agreed, or shifted with others as they discussed what the 
Principles mean to them. 




Break (15 minutes) 



D. Introduction™ andExplorationofthe ThreeDomains of System 
Change (75 minutes) 

PURPOSE: To introduce the change process in the context of the three domains of 
system change and to illustrate the extent to which the three high schools are 
representative of these domains as they have changed. 




PROCESS: ShowBLM-51. Introduce the key principle that "change is a new way of 
thinking," that it begins by critically examining what is and what could be. Then 
explain that the educational system has levels of functioning that include the 
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classroom, school, district, and community. Introduce the second key principle that 
"change is seen differently by different people — to be successful it must be built upon 
common areas of agreement — often across these levels of functioning. 

Functioning also extends to three primary domains that cut across all these levels — 
personal, organizational, and technical. These domains define the focus of 
interventions that must be simultaneously addressed in systemic change processes 
and practices. Go over handouts that define the three domains of change and show 
BLM-52 - BLM-54. Facilitate a large group discussion of examples that provide 
experiential evidence of the validity of this change process and its relationship to the 
three domains and levels of educational systems, and what implications exist for the 
creation of cultures of learning and change. Examples might include what happens 
when change addresses only the technical and/or organizational domains, but does 
not include the personal domain, or when change doesn't align between the 
^ classroom, school, district, and community levels. Implications include recognizing 
that personal change is foundational for sustained learning, and that change is always 
dynamic and continuous to the extent that learning is occurring. 



tl 






After this discussion introduce the first video segment, "Context and Need for 
Change." Give the participants about five minutes to peruse the Viewer Guide for this 
video so they might be more familiar with its objectives and content. Then have the 
participants self-select into one of the three domains that have just been discussed 
forming a group for each domain. Each group now watches the video to see how the 
educators in it reflect and support their domain's emphasis, e.g., teacher collegiality 
and common agreement — personal domain — contributes to the change process in 
these schools. After watching the video, conclude with each group reporting out their 
impressions of how their domain was emphasized by the educators in the video and 
the possible implications for change in their own classroom or school. 



Lunch (lhour) 



E. Personal Stories of Change : Narratives to Reflect the Stages of 
Change and the Change Principles (90 minutes) 

PURPOSE: To acquire and integrate with personal knowledge the four stages of 
change and the principles of change. 
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PROCESS: Display BLM-55: Stages of Change. Relate a profound change in your 
own life to illustrate the four stages of change. For example: 

• Phase I - Developing Awareness . . . Realized after 17 years in the same city, I 
needed to live in a part of this country unlike the Midwest. 

• Phase II - Observing Models. . . I began to talk with friends and acquaintances 
about how they had decided to move, what they need to know and do before 
making such a shift. 

• Phase m - Adapting strategies ... I went to an employment agency, began 
taking the Sunday Seattle Times, asked some friends if they knew people I 
might connect with in Seattle, took a vacation in Seattle, etc. 

• Phase IV - Adopting and Maintaining Attitudes and Practices. . . When I 
moved to Seattle, I immediately joined a hiking club and a neighborhood civic 
group, I made contact with two people my friends had recommended, I 
started teaching a course for a local university, etc. 



Relate to participants that there is a large overlap between personal change and 
organizational change. Ask volunteers in small groups to relate a significant change 
they have made and to organize the narrative of the change according to the four 
stages of change. Before the volunteers "tell their story," the rest of the members of 
the small groups peruse BLM-56: Principles of Change. When the volunteers are 
telling their stories, the rest of the small group members are attempting to find 
examples within the stories that reflect particular principles of change found on their 
handout. When a volunteer is done, the rest of the small group offers feedback based 
^ 0. on their analysis of the story using the principles of change, e.g., "Once you had 

talked to people like yourself who had, without a prospective job, successfully carried 
^ out a move to another part of the country, you believed it was possible for you as 
well. Conclude with a large group discussion of insights about the change process 
that have been made as a result of this activity. For example, "Hope seems to almost 
always be a requirement for positive change to occur." Record these insights and 
generalizations on a flip chart and post them for the group. 




Break (15 minutes) 



F. Four Stages of Change as They Relate to The Learner-Centered 
High Schools (35 minutes) 



PURPOSE: To acquire and integrate the four stages of change as they relate to 
learner-centered educational settings. 



PROCESS: Have participants peruse Viewer Guide #2 for the video segment, "The 
Transformation Process." Then have participants review BLM-55: Stages of Change. 
Ask them to analyze the video for examples of each of these stages as these stages are 
implied by the educators in the video as they describe their own transformations. 
Show the video. Conclude with a large group discussion which identifies the four 
■Jfr CJ- stages of change as exemplified by the educators in the video. 

G. Relationship of Principles to Local Educational Change 
Process (40 minutes) 

PURPOSE: To clarify how Principles of Change relate to local reform agenda and to 
learn about their implications for learner-centered practices. 

PROCESS: Participants break into small groups and discuss the fit of the Principles of 
Change (BLM-56) with their local educational reform agenda and/or the implications 
for transition to learner centered practices in their classroom or school. Each group 
records the results of their discussion and shares out their insights and generalizations 
in large group discussion. 

End of Workshop Day One 
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DAY TWO 



H. Recap and Insights from Day One (30 minutes) 

PURPOSE: To provide participants with a review of day one and an overview of day 
two. 

40 PROCESS: Participants and facilitator engage in dialogue about prior day's learning 
and discuss any new insights. The facilitator places the day's agenda on the overhead 
| projector and discusses its relationship to the previous day's work and solicits any 
additions or changes requested by the group. After these are discussed and 
negotiated the new day's agenda is set and the workshop continues. 



I. Self Assessment, Scoring, and Discussion of Teacher Beliefs 
Survey (60 minutes) 



PURPOSE: To understand where both affirmations and discrepancies between 
personal beliefs and learner-centered beliefs may exist. To reflect on this information 
and to consider where personal and professional change may be desired. 



PROCESS: Distributes copies of Teacher Beliefs Survey (BLM-57 — BLM-58) to 
participants and explain the objective of this survey as noted in the above stated 
purpose for this activity. Allow approximately twenty minutes for participants to 
40 complete the survey. Then distribute the Scoring Key for The Teacher Beliefs Survey 
(BLM-59) and assist participants in scoring and interpreting their self assessments. 
Ask participants to reflect on this information and to meet in small groups to discuss 
any insights or desired actions they may want to initiate. Ask participants to make 
notes of their personal reactions and to keep them near as the workshop continues. 
They may see within the videos ideas and similarities they wish to further reflect 
upon or pursue. 




Break (15 minutes) 



/. Relating Learner Centered Beliefs to Consequences and 
Results in the Change Process (60 minutes) 

PURPOSE: To see the connection and to understand the reciprocal relationship 
between change in beliefs and continuing the change process... as one's beliefs change 
one is more ready to enact change and vise versa. Continued learning is the key to 
both changes. 



□< $ 



PROCESS: Have participants peruse Viewer Guide #3 for the video segment, 
"Consequences and Results." Remind them of the past activity and ask them to scan 
this video to see how change in beliefs is related to the educators' personal change as 
they discuss how they and their schools were transformed. For example: Belief: "I 
can't allow myself to make mistakes." shifts to new belief (Key Principle) "Change 
requires permission to make mistakes..." Show the video. Conclude this activity with 
a large group discussion of which beliefs or shifts in beliefs were modeled in the video 
Q and how this affected classroom and school change. Relate this understanding to how 
continual learning causes a reciprocity between changes in beliefs and changes in the 
classroom or school. 



K. The Most Important Essentials for the Change Process 

(40 minutes) 

PURPOSE: To understand from a personal perspective what is the most important 
essential for change to learner-centered education. 

PROCESS: Have participants peruse Viewer Guide #4 for the video segment, 
"Creating a New Culture." Ask them also to take another look at BLM-56: Principles 
of Change. Share with them the understanding that this is the last video in the series 
and a last look at how change came about in the three high schools. At this point, the 
participants will have seen all the videos and considered their learner-centered beliefs 
as well as the stages and principles of change. With all this information and what is 
fl contained in this last video, ask them to reflect on this question as they watch the 
video, "What from your own perspective is the single most important essential of 
change that contributes to learner-centered teaching?" After the video have a large 
group brainstorming session and publicly record these essentials. Once all the 
^ ^ essentials reported indicate that they are a distilled profile of the group's beliefs about 
what it takes to move toward learner-centered education. Conclude with and record 
any insights the group may have about this listing. 



|) Lunch (1 hour) 



L. Action Planning (90 minutes) 

PURPOSE: To develop a personalized action plan for learner-centered teaching at the 
classroom and/or school level. 
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PROCESS: Action planning may be done individually, in dyads, or small groups. 
Pass out BLM-60 - BLM-61: Characteristics of Learner-Centered Classrooms. This 
may be used by participants as a cue sheet to stimulate their thinking about which 
aspects of learner-centered education they want to apply to their classrooms or 
schools. Action planning can be for the classroom or school. 



Display BLM-62: Action Planning Guide for the Classroom and review it with 
M participants. Display BLM-63: Action Planning Guide for the School and review it 
with participants. Then distribute BLM-64: Action Planning Guide and ask 
participants to begin planning as specifically as possible. If they wish to, they should 
be encouraged to make more than one action plan and to prioritize them according to 
their chronological order of implementation, e.g., the first action plan is the first plan 
the teacher will put into practice. When action plans are completed they are to be 
posted on the walls for sharing with the rest of the participants. 



© Break (15 minutes) 



M. Sharing Action Plans (45 minutes) 



PURPOSE: To inform and affirm the action plans created by participants. 
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PROCESS: After all the action plans have been posted, have the participants as well as 
yourself go about the room reading them with the following idea in mind: to give 
positive feedback and suggestions to inform and affirm the plans that have been 
created by their peers. Use free comments and the following code: A star next to a 
statement means , " I really like this idea." An exclamation point next to a statement 
means, "I might try this myself." A plus sign means, "This is very creative." And a 
double star and name means, "This idea is so good I'd like to talk further with you 
about it." After each person has had a chance to read and comment on everyone's 
action plans, have the participants retrieve their plans and read the comments on 
them. Conclude with a large group discussion of what this sharing has meant to the 
participants. (It should be very mutually supportive and possibly inspiring.) 



N. Closing Activity (30 minutes) 



PURPOSE: To affirm and express gratitude for the work, learning, and people 
involved in the two-day workshop. 






PROCESS: Gather the group into a circle and have each person express something 
they appreciated about the two-day program. This can be a process, person, learning, 
or anything else he or she would like to acknowledge. 
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0. Evaluating the Process (amount of time is at the facilitator's 
discretion) 

PURPOSE: To provide an opportunity to reflect on and evaluate the content and 
process of the workshop. 

PROCESS: Select an evaluation method that is suitable to your goals and needs. 

End of Workshop Day Two 
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Individual or Small Group Study 

The For Our Students, For Ourselves program can be used by individual teachers or by small 
groups of teachers who want to work together on this staff development process that helps 
them put learner-centered principles into classroom practice. When used in this way, the 
program may follow the same basic sequence as described in both the workshop for Part 1: 
Learner-Centered Principles in Practice and the workshop for Part 2: Stories of Change, or it 
may vary slightly. 



• First, exercises that raise awareness and inspiration could be completed. These 
exercises include perusing each Viewer Guide for each video and watching all videos; 
reflecting on the concerns the videos raise; and noting beliefs and practices that the 
videos affirm. The activities that may serve as guidelines for in Part 1: Learner- 
Centered Principles in Practice are found in Day 1, Sections C, D, E, F, G, H, J, and K, 
and Sections D, E, and F of Day 2 of the "Workshop" section. The activities that may 
serve as guidelines for in Part 2: Stories of Change are found in Day 1, Sections, C and 
D, and Day 2, Section I of the "Workshop" section. 

• Second, exercises that allow for observing models and building understanding might 
be used. For Part 1: Learner-Centered Principles in Practice these exercises include 
Day 1, Sections I and M and for Day 2, Sections B, C, G, and H of the "Workshop" 
section. For Part 2: Stories of Change these exercises include Day 1, Sections E and F 
and for Day 2, Sections J and K of the "Workshop" section. Teachers may also choose 
to observe and reflect upon their colleagues' practices and discuss with other teachers 
the beliefs that underlie their approach to students, learning, and teaching. 

• Third, individuals and/or small groups may choose to work on activities to help them 
adapt learner-centered strategies and develop ownership of learner-centered beliefs 
and practices. For Part 1: Learner-Centered Principles in Practice, individuals and/or 
small groups might consider the following exercises in which they begin to apply the 
Learner-Centered Psychological Principles for use in their classrooms. Day 2, Section I 
and Day 3, Section B. For Part 2: Stories of Change these exercises might be helpful 
Day 1, Section G and Day 2, Sections L and M. Another beneficial strategy would be 
for participants to compare notes with their colleagues. 
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• Fourth, a good way to expand leamer-centeredness is to adopt and maintain learner- 
centered practices. Exercises that aid this process are "Designing a Learner-Centered 
Unit" (Day 3, Section D) and "Brainstorming Ways to Continue to Become More 
Knowledgeable and Skilled in a Learner-Centered Approach to Teaching" (Day 3, 
Section E). Ongoing activities in this area are recommended to maintain and extend 
learner-centered beliefs and practices. 

While individual and small group study are good vehicles to allow for tailored programs 
responsive to individual needs and for ongoing staff development, over the long-rim it can be 
difficult to be alone and maintain one's motivation. Tips for staying motivated and for 
working steadily on the program include setting aside a particular time for self-study. This 
may be once a week, for a couple of hours, or whatever time permits. Also recommended is 
adapting activities to individual needs. Involving at least one other teacher in learner-centered 
efforts can lead to increasing enthusiasm across an entire school or even school district. 
Therefore, teachers using the For Our Students, For Ourselves program are encouraged to 
help colleagues become aware of learner-centered practices and concepts. They are also 
encouraged to form regular study groups and to use networking strategies that put them in 
contact with other teachers, personally or via electronic networks. 
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V. Blackline Masters for Exercises 



for the For Our Students, For Ourselves Program 

Part 1: Learner-Centered Principles in Practice 

The following Blackline Masters are referred to as BLM-1 - BLM-42 in the three-day 
workshop. 



Part 2: Stories of Change 

The following Blackline Masters are referred to as BLM-43 - BLM-64 in the two-day 
workshop. 
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Classroom Practices that Reflect 
Learner-Centered Psychological Principles 

Example: Expert Sheet (for I - Day 1) 

Cognitive and Metacognttive Principles 

Those that have to do with how a learner thinks and remembers. These principles address the 
way all learners construct meaning from information and their own experiences. Everyone's 
mind works to create an organized and sensible view of the world and to fit new information 
into the structure of what is already known. The process of thinking and directing our own 
learning is a natural and active one, and, even when it is subconscious, occurs all the time and 
with all people. What is learned, remembered, and thought about, however, is unique to each 
individual. 

Instructional strategies and methods 

• Help students refine their understanding by using critical thinking skills, e.g., 
analyzing, evaluating, applying, synthesizing, etc. 



Curriculum 

• Stimulates students' thinking beyond rote memory, e.g., authentic projects that require 
problem solving, research, etc. 



Assessment 

• Promotes students' reflection on their growth as learners though opportunities for 
self-assessment, e.g., tasks and tests include asking students to comment on how they 
overcame challenges, to revise their work, etc. 



Classroom Practices that Reflect 
Learner-Centered Psychological Principles 

Example: Expert Sheet (for I - Day 1) 



Affective Principles 

Those that describe how beliefs, emotions, and motivation influence the ways in which and 
how much people learn. These principles deal with the influences of our thinking and 
emotions on learning. They state that how much we learn and remember is influenced by how 
personally relevant new information is to us as well as how successful we perceive we will be 
in learning that information. Our personal beliefs and expectations influence how motivated 
we will be to learn. In turn, our motivation to learn influences how much we will learn and 
how much effort we will invest in learning. 

Instructional Strategies and Methods 

• Appeal to students' concerns and values, e.g., writing something of personal 
importance to a friend or parent. 



Curriculum 

• Is designed to stimulate students' varied interests, e.g., long-term projects across 
disciplines. 



Assessment 

• Gives all students multiple opportunities to succeed, e.g., alternative forms of 
assessment for the same concept. 



Classroom Practices that Reflect 
Learner-Centered Psychological Principles 

Example: Expert Sheet (for I - Day 1) 



Developmental principle 

That which describes capacities for learning that are known to develop or emerge over time. 
This principle is based on research on changes in human capacities and capabilities over the 
lifespan. In general, all humans proceed through identifiable progressions of physical, 
intellectual, emotional, and social development. This developmental progression is influenced 
by unique personal characteristics that may come from genetic or environmental factors. The 
important point is that we all learn best when material is appropriate to our developmental 
level and presented in an enjoyable, interesting, and challenging way. 

Instructional strategies and methods 

• Are geared to how students are learning and progressing, e.g., some students can take 
more time than others without penalty to complete tests or projects. 



Curriculum 

• Is challenging and developmental^ appropriate to unique student characteristics, e.g., 
emotional maturity is considered when requiring acts of responsibility such as 
independent work or use of certain materials. 



Assessment 

• Is based on student progress and individual performances, not competition, e.g., 
scores and grades are based on personal progress as opposed to comparison against a 
norm or other students. 



Classroom Practices that Reflect Learner- 
Centered Psychological Principles 

Example: Expert Sheet (for I - Day 1) 

Personal and Social Principles 

Those that describe the role that culture and others people play in the learning process, 
including the way people learn in groups. These two principles reflect research showing that 
we all learn from each other and can help each other learn. If learners are in respectful and 
caring relationships with others who respect their perspective, genuinely appreciate their 
unique talents, and accept them as individuals, both learning and feelings of self-confidence 
are enhanced. Positive student-teacher relationships define the cornerstone of an effective 
learning environment, one that promotes both learning and positive self-development. 

Instructional strategies and methods 

• Encourage teachers and students to consider culturally diverse viewpoints as they 
discuss and interpret information, e.g., history, social studies, and literature are only 
dominated by a Eurocentric view. 



Curriculum 

• Encourages students to explore cultural similarities and differences, e.g., students 
have a chance to explore multiple perspectives of the same phenomenon, such as 
family life, the meaning of success, etc. 



Assessment 

• Allows for peer assessment, e.g., students give qualitative feedback to each other on 
assignments and projects. 



Classroom Practices that Reflect 
Learner-Centered Psychological Principles 

Example: Expert Sheet (for I - Day 1) 

Individual Difference Principles 

Those that describe how unique backgrounds and capabilities of individuals influence 
learning. These two principles help explain why individuals learn different things and in 
different ways. Although the same basic principles of learning, thinking, feeling, relating to 
others, and development apply to all of us, what we learn and how this is communicated 
differs in different environments (such as cultural or social groups) and as a function of our 
genes or heredity. Out of our environment and heredity we create unique thoughts, beliefs, 
and understandings of ourselves and our world. Appreciating these differences and 
understanding how they may show up in learning situations are essential to creating effective 
learning environments for all students. 

Instructional strategies and methods 

• Provide for student choice of how to work, e.g., individually or collaboratively. 



Curriculum 

• Is organized around themes that are meaningful to students, e.g., projects are co- 
created with student input. 



Assessment 

• Provides for multiple plausible responses and creative constructions and expressions 
of knowledge, rather than focusing on predetermined problem and answer sets, e.g., 
to assess their understanding, students are given problems or applications that have 
divergent possible answers. 



Notes: 
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BLM-6 



A Learner-Centered Self-Assessment for Teachers 



By now, you may be wondering how learner-centered your own beliefs and practices are. To 
assist you in your thinking, we have created a Learner-Centered Self-Assessment for 
Teachers. This short self-assessment is based on the Learner-Centered Psychological 
Principles. Its format allows you to reflect on your own values and practices so that you 
might compare them to those indicators that are examples of teaching practices and activities 
consistent with the Principles. As you think about your responses to these items, you may 
have insights that affirm your work as well as ideas about things you might like to change or 
begin to try out in the classroom. 

Learner-Centered Indicators 

Below are a list of indicators of learner-centered classrooms. Assess your current values and 
practices relative to the learner-centered indicators by circling the appropriate number in each 
column for each indicator. 



Please rate according to this continuum: 



Weak < > Strong 

1 2 3 4 5 



Your Value 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 



Learner-Centered Indicators 

1. Give students enough time to complete their work. 

2. Allow students to revise drafts. 

3. Allow students to demonstrate knowledge in non-traditional 
ways (e.g., pictorially, gesturally, musically). 



Actual Practice 
1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 



4. Create a climate in which students actively participate 
in discussions without being called upon. 



1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 



5. Structure learning activities that allow students to work 
in mixed ability groups. 

6. Provide opportunities for students to choose whether 
to work in groups or alone. 

7. Use activities that help students create their own learning 
plans and goals. 

8. Provide curriculum that relates to and builds on students' 
real-world experiences. 

9. Use activities that encourage interdisciplinary 
comparisons and connections. 



1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 



Your Value 


Learner-Centered Indicators 


Actual Practice 


1 2 3 4 5 


10. Provide emotional support and encouragement to 
students who are insecure about performing well. 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


11. Provide opportunities for students to learn how to 
consider others' perspectives. 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


12. Demonstrate to each student appreciation for him/ 
her as an individual. 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


13. Grade students on the basis of individual performance, 
not according to how well they are doing compared to 
the rest of the class. 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


14. Encourage students to consider culturally diverse 

viewpoints as they discuss and interpret information in class. 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


15. Involve students in the planning and implementation of 
rules in this class. 


1 2 3 4 5 


1 2 3 4 5 


16. Help students feel like they belong in this class. 


1 2 3 4 5 



Scoring Instructions: 

Now that you've had a chance to assess your current values and practices, one 
thing to reflect upon is the consistency between your values and actual 
practices. If most of your actions match your beliefs, this would produce a 
sense of congruity between what you value and do. For those instances in 
which your practices are inconsistent with your values, you may wish to find 
ways to make your teaching more reflective of that in which you believe. A 
good way to begin is, upon reflection and/ or dialogue with your colleagues, 
to make a specific change toward the direction of your values. For example, if 
you highly value student choice, but find you are not offering students much 
in the way of significant learning choices, ask yourself: "Flow could I increase 
students' choices about what or how they are learning at present?" Then make 
a decision and follow through on it, evaluating its effects as you go along. 
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The Thought Cycle in Relationships 



Description of Situation: 




Notes: 
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BLM-10 



— \ 

Case study — 

Moments of Truth: Teaching Pygmalion 

"So, Ms. , how does it feel to be a minority?!" 

These were the first words of the first student to speak to me in my first high 
school English class, remedial "contemporary" literature (for juniors). I stood 
in front of my new students, blue eyes staring blankly, realizing the accuracy 
of the question posed, and feeling at a loss for words (not a good sign for a 
"teacher of English"). I replied as honestly as I could, "I hadn't noticed. People 
are people to me, and I look at them for who they are, not what color they are." 

The student, who loomed (he was 6"3") two feet from my desk (which I was 
leaning against for moral support), smiled and then quietly took his seat. The 
other students seemed to relax a bit, and I could feel some color returning to 
my pale face. And so, I passed my first test in urban education and learned an 
important lesson interacting with my students: honesty, directness, and open 
sharing. 

Being caught completely off-guard enabled me to get through that first 
"encounter." I didn'thave a chance to think or react. I simply responded from 
my guts. But I later thought many times about that experience. I had grown 
up in a rural farming community, where my interactions with minorities had 
been limited to migrant farm workers who rotated in and out with the 
growing seasons. For the most part, I had scant experience with other 
cultures. I had been raised to be open-minded and accepting of other people. 

But it wasn't until I began teaching — first in a copper mining town where the 
predominant population was Hispanic, and now in the black community 
where my school is — that I discovered my true beliefs. 

My school has the highest percentage of fights and personal assaults in the 
state. The students at this inner-city high school have characteristics common 
to other students in similar urban settings. Economically, they are at the 
poverty level; many are teenage parents; over 85 percent are nonwhite; the 



From Case 2: Moments of Truth: Teaching Pygmalion. In Shulman J., & Mesa-Bains, A. (Eds.) (1993). 
Diversity in the classroom: A casebook for teachers and teacher educators (pp. 13-17). Hillsdale, NJ: 
Research for Better Schools and Lawrence Erlbaum Associates, Inc. 
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dropout rate hovers somewhere around 18 percent; and absenteeism 
historically soars as high as 30+ percent. As far as I have been able to 
determine, the backgrounds of these students point to problems in their home 
environments, where parental supervision and support is almost nonexistent. 
Many are floundering and left to persevere as best they can — alone. However, 
"urban" or not, "deficient" or not, they were kids in my classroom and I 
believed I could make a difference. 

I still believe that, but I'm also amazed that the trials and tribulations of 
dealing with urban students never seems to end. Early on, I had to confront 
my own issues about being a white teacher in a predominantly black school. 
I experienced my first pang of racism my second year here when I went to hug 
one of my black students who was sobbing over a personal conflict with a 
friend. For all my "openness" and "acceptance," I felt myself hesitate. It was 
only for a second, but that second haunted me for weeks. I asked myself over 
and over, "Am I a bigot? Am I prejudiced?" The answer came back, "Yes." 
Once I confronted my doubts and fears, however, I was able to make a change. 

Still, six years later, I continue facing challenges related to race and socio- 
economic status. The outstanding challenge this year has been teaching 
George Bernard Shaw's Pygmalion. The play reflects some of Shaw's efforts at 
simplifying English usage — principally his omission of apostrophes in 
contractions such as lve and dont. It also focuses on social equality and the 
relationship between what people seem to be and what they really are. 
Although these issues are as relevant today as they were in 1912, 1 was anxious 
about teaching this play to my students, whose social status is not always 
equal and whose perceptions of appearances are often jaded. I struggled with 
questions of how to present the material so that it would make sense to them 
and at the same time not be offensive. 

In general, I feel most anxious when I have to teach literature units imposed 
by the district curriculum guide. Prior to the actual teaching of Pygmalion, I felt 
it was clearly an inappropriate selection because my students are both too 
removed from the themes of the story and too closely related to some of the 
characters. My dilemma became, "How do I bridge these opposing conflicts?" 
As the time to teach Pygmalion drew near, I noticed my palms sweating more 
often. It was harder to get out of bed in the morning. I knew that the key ideas, 
particularly the one about social equality, were sure to create a stir. In addition 
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to my concerns about content, I worried about my students' language skills. 
Inevitably, literature units are difficult for my students to wade through, and 
the language manipulations in Pygmalion pose a particularly formidable task. 
How would I get them to understand Shaw's usage when they didn't 
comfortably grasp everyday usage? 

I decided that if I had to follow the curriculum guide, I might as well use the 
strategies it provided for teaching the unit. Using the guide's key ideas as a 
base, I broke the play down into sections and matched them to pieces of the 
film, My Fair Lady. Once I had identified my primary objectives, I felt better. 
I decided to have the students focus on three key ideas: social equality, 
appearances, and personal identity. By emphasizing how the characters were 
defined through the manipulation of Shaw's language, I hoped I could keep 
the context impersonal. 

To alleviate the boredom and resentment that inevitably coincides with 
inappropriate materials, my game plan was to have my students read the play 
aloud, answer discussion questions, develop and respond to their own essay 
questions, watch the film, My Fair Lady, as it paralleled each act (or section), 
and discuss the transformation of a play into a film. As the reading progressed, 
I would periodically interrupt to ask, "What is happening right now? Where 
are these characters? How do you know? What evidence supports your 
perceptions?" As pieces of the film were shown, paralleling the text, I would 
ask, "How is this section different and/ or the same as the text? What qualities 
does the film add to the text? How? What does music do for the text? For the 
audience? How is the audience affected by reading the text? By watching the 
film?" Finally, I would have students write answers (and then share their 
responses with the rest of the class) to another group of questions. Is proper 
speech still as important as it seems to Liza in Pygmalion ? Why do you think 
people often base their impressions of others on the way they speak? What are 
the major conflicts in Pygmalion ? How are these various conflicts resolved? 
Describe the various changes that occur in Liza over the course of the play. 
Describe the social setting of the play, particularly the contrast between the 
upper and lower classes. According to Pygmalion, what is the relationship 
between language and class? Between the way a person speaks and his or her 
identity? Why would aspects of appearance such as clothes, manners, and 
speech have such a profound effect on someone's life? What does Pygmalion 
suggest about the relationship between appearance and reality? What is the 
total effect of the play? 
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A week before I was to begin the unit, everything looked good . I felt ready and 
had things in place, but still I found myself restless at night and listless in the 
morning. In my eight years of teaching at an inner-city high school I have 
learned one absolute: no matter how thorough and organized you are, 
something unexpected will happen. 



The first act — especially the part of Liza, the flower girl — was difficult and 
frustrating for my students. An excerpt of Liza's speech (with standard 
English comparisons) that gave my students particular trouble was, "Ow 
(Oh), eez (he's) y -ooa san (your son), is e (he)? Wal (Well), fewd (if you'd) dan 
y' de -ooty (done your duty) bawmz (by his as) a mather (mother) should, eed 
no (he'd know) beteem (better than) to spawl (spoil) a pore gel's (poor girl's) 
flahrzn than (flowers and then) ran awy (run away) athaht pyin (without 
paying)." After several pages I sensed their "I'm gonna quit this" attitude 
intensifying. I stopped the reading and conducted my first discussion, focusing 
on Shaw's usage and character development. 



Me: What kind of person is Eliza? 

Students: She's a bag lady! 

Me: Okay. Do you know people like her in your neighborhood? 

Have you seen people like her? [Heads nodded.] Would you 
agree with the description of Eliza as being like these people 
you see everyday, where you live? 

Ryan: She's like that fool on the comer next to the Burger King! 

[laughter] 

John: Yeah. Or that old cootie lady who pushes that ratty old wagon 

around. Man, you see her hair with all them bugs crawlin' 
'round it! [groans from other students] 

Miguel: Kinda like Martin, that druggie who's always begging for a 

handout or trying to touch you if you get too close. 

Me: All right. Now, which characters are the easiest for you to 

read? 



Students: Freddy and his mother and sister. 

Me: Who are you having the most trouble with? 
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Students: 


That flower girl! 


Me: 


Why? 


Students: 


Because she's stupid! 


Me: 


Why do you think Shaw writes this way, for this character? 
What's his purpose? 


Teresa: 


To show she's ignorant. 


Me: 


Can you describe the differences between the way Freddy's 
mother and Eliza speak? 


Chris: 


Yeah. His mother knows how to talk. 



[The discussion continued with me pointing out Shaw's deliberate 
manipulation of language to further develop and emphasize the characters of 
the play.] 

As we resumed the oral reading, my students seemed more relaxed and less 
concerned about struggling through Shaw's usage. They'd had an opportunity 
to vent their frustrations and understood that part of Shaw's purpose was to 
get their attention. So that they would better understand the content and 
characters, I showed the first 15 minutes of My Fair Lady. This clearly helped 
them hurdle Shaw's usage. They "got it" and were willing to persevere. 

Act II, and everything was going smoothly — or so I thought. Again I asked 
my students to "think of the people in your neighborhood who resemble 
Eliza." This time the response came for a student who I knew was involved 

with a gang, and could be dangerous if provoked. "Ms. , why do you keep 

talking about my neighborhood? Why don't you talk about yours?" 
Inadvertently, I realized, my remarks had been derogatory. Now the gauntlet 
had been thrown at my feet. 

I felt panicked and disappointed in myself. I knew I had to respond quickly 
and carefully. "Let's stop for a moment and discuss this. Jimmy has asked an 
important question." I got up from the student desk I'd been sitting in and 
addressed the class from the front of the room. "I feel as though I need to tell 
you why I do some of the things I do. Whenever I ask you to think of where 
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you live and people you know and things you've done in your life, my intent 
is not to imply anything negative about you or your lives or your neighborhood, 
but simply to have you use what you already know to learn something new." 

"Oh, okay," replied Jimmy. "Why don't you say 'downtown,' Ms. ?" 

offered Mark, also a gang member. 

Something quite wonderful was happening: my students were openly 
expressing their concerns, listening to reason, and coming up with win-win 
solutions. They were keeping my purposes and instructional strategies intact 
as well as their own integrity and self-esteem. "That's a perfect alternative, 

Mark. Y ou've all been downtown many times and are familiar with the variety 
of street people there. With many prominent business and professional 
people downtown, you also see the extreme differences in 'social positions' in 
our city — like those represented in Pygmalion." 

I had just wanted to smooth things over so we could get on with the lesson, but 
the outcome far exceeded my hopes. It seemed important to let the students 
know that they had helped me learn something. "I don't know how many of 
you realize what's happened here in the last few minutes, but it's very 
exciting." I said. "Thank you, Jimmy, for asking your question — it was 
appropriate and honest. You see, if you don't ask people what they mean 
when they say something, then you have to assume you know and that can 
create problems. Because you asked me to clarify and explain my statements 
in reference to where you live, we were all able to get involved and come up 
with a much better alternative. As far as I'm concerned, this is what a true 
learning process is all about — we all get something out of the experience." 

The last think I did was touch Jimmy on the arm as he left and once again 
thanked him for asking me to clarify my statements. From that day on, Jimmy 
made far more effort to contribute in a positive way and understand each 
lesson. He even arranged to take the final exam during his lunch hour because 
he wouldn't be in class on the day of the test. I can't say his life turned around, 
but he turned around in my class, and that's all I ask. 

What I had learned about my students as people was that they couldn't 
differentiate between what they were reading, my references to their home 
lives, and themselves. In an effort to enhance the learning process, I had only 
succeeded in creating a situation of negative transfer. This had actually 
inhibited their ability to understand the literature because they were running 
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on total emotionalism. My upper middle class white students never had 
trouble differentiating between themselves and a character like Eliza because 
the differences were so obvious. My urban students, however, were too close 
to Eliza. They related on an emotional level, as though I was talking about 
them in an unfavorable light. I was adding to their sense of hopelessness 
instead of helping them learn. 

I made few faux pas this year, and I know when I teach Pygmalion next year I 
will face some new challenges, but I'll also have some new resources. I will 
remember to distance my students from personally identifying with the 
characters of Eliza and her father. There are too many similarities and it creates 
confusion. My students feel they are being put down which makes an already 
difficult piece of literature almost impossible to comprehend. Probably the 
most effective change I made this year was incorporating parts of the film as 
my students read each act. I will continue to organize the teaching of this play 
in this way. Another especially helpful strategy for teaching this unit was 
limiting the number of key ideas. Focus is important with a text as rich in 
themes as Pygmalion. I would, however, like to add more current examples of 
these same issues. I think my students could benefit from associating with 
social issues that directly affect them and are central themes in the play (i.e., 
social equality) . Perhaps what enables me to teach with such adaptability and 
relevance is the classroom environment that I develop throughout the year 
starting with day one. I have always fostered an atmosphere of openness and 
honest communication with my students (even when that communication 
seemed more confrontation), because I recognize my students' need to have a 
voice and be heard. Besides, I am the adult and have learned to separate my 
self from my behaviors. They, on the other hand, are still in the throes of 
learning this very complicated sense of objectivity. 

Year after year I've relied on honesty, directness, and open sharing from my 
guts. I've found that when I am willing to learn, I am a model for my students, 
and then they are willing to learn. For me, that is education regardless of the 
setting. 
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Reflection Questions for Case Study — 
Moments of Truth: Teaching Pygmalion 



After reading the case, record your notes and answers on this worksheet. 

1. Fear (affective principles) plays a large part in this scenario. How do you think it 
influences the teacher as well as the students? 



2. Multiple perspectives (individual differences principles) are constant throughout this 
scenario. Indicate the incidents in which perspectives are in conflict or appear to lead 
to misunderstanding between the teacher and students. Can you suggest any 
strategies to encourage a sharing of viewpoints in a mutually respectful way? Be 
specific. 



3. The characteristic "relevance" overlaps a number of the Learner-Centered 

Psychological Principles. The teacher uses a few avenues to address relevance and 
stimulate student interest. What are they? And, using ideas from the category of 
personal/ social principles, how could the teacher have increased the relevance of this 
lesson? 



4. Using concepts from the cognitive/ metacognitive category, how could the teacher 
have deepened or promoted higher-order thinking among her students? 



5. In this scenario, could the teacher be accused of language discrimination (individual 
differences principles)? If so, what are your suggestions to her? 
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Action Plan 




Please complete the following statement by using the table below to: 

1. Determine three to five priorities; 

2. Rank order your priorities; and 

3. Select the top two or three priorities to translate into operational language for 
application in your classroom. 




In order to apply learner-centered practices in my classroom, I want to: 



DO LESS OF 



AFFIRM 



BEGIN OR DO MORE OF 




1C 3 
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Reflection-On- Action Sheet 



1. What challenges or problems did you face in carrying out learner-centered practices? 



2. What solutions or skills helped you? 



3. From carrying out learner-centered practices, what did you learn or realize as a 
teacher? About your teaching? About your students and your relationship to them? 



4. What did these practices prompt you to want to learn more about? 



Models of Learner-Centered Practice: 

I. Narratives and Learner-Centered 
Characteristics and Strategies at: 

MUNDELEIN HIGH SCHOOL 



General note : 

Expectations: This school exemplifies the learner-centered characteristic of high expectations. 
The faculty decided that they had non-uniform expectations for the students and that the 
students for whom they had low expectations indeed did poorly. The school decided that it 
needed to raise expectations for all students, and that one way to meet this goal was to 
dismantle its tracking system. 



Building a learning community: 

Narrative: 

In these scenes, Janell Cleland helps students get to know each other and tries to get to 
know students as well. She explains to students why they are taking time to get to 
know each other, so that they understand why they are engaging in these community- 
building activities. She then asks students to pair up and learn about each other. She 
goes around the room, helping students ask each other meaningful questions, and 
helping them to organize and make sense of that information. 

Learner-centered characteristics and strategies: 

(a) The teacher is creating an environment in which she is getting to 
know her students, and they are getting to know her and each 

- other. 

(b) This is consistent with learner-centered characteristics such as 
connection, respect, and cooperation and learner-centered 
strategies such as building relationships and cooperative learning. 

(c) The emphasis is on personal /social and affective categories. 



Learning strategies : 



Narrative: 

Here we see a student using the concept mapping strategy to study for a math test. 
Teaching students learning strategies is important so that students can make sense of 
new information. To introduce the strategy of concept mapping, the teacher has 
students learn how to organize information. She asks students to create categories 
about their partners and fill in examples of that category. She walks around the room 
and helps students learn how to ask questions and organize material. 



Learner-centered characteristics and strategies: 

(a) The students are learning strategies — in this case, concept 
mapping — in a familiar context of getting to know each other. 
After students learn strategies in a meaningful context, they can 
generalize the strategies to other academic areas. 

(b) This is consistent with learner-centered characteristics such as 
relevancy and self-directed learning. 

(c) The emphasis is on cognitive/metacognitive and affective 
categories. 



Becoming Active Participants 

(" A New Role for Students " and “A Few Weeks Later''): 

Narrative: 

This freshman English teacher, Dennis Szymkozviak, introduces his students to active 
learning, asking them to think about what a poem means. The students struggle with 
this task, as it is different from what teacher Carol Porter says students expect to do in 
English class — memorize vocabulary, diagram sentences, and fill in worksheets. 
Students have blank looks, shift in their seats, and are uncomfortable with having to 
present original ideas. Knowing students' discomfort, Mr. Szymkowiak patiently 
works with them — in a large group setting with questions that he generates. Once the 
students get the hang of more active learning, Mr. Szymkowiak divides them into 
small groups to work. He generates questions for the students to think about and 
encourages them to ask each other questions. He also has students read from sources 
other than textbooks — in this case, newspapers. Other teachers, such as Janell 
Cleland, ask students to "free-write" their ideas and write as much or as little as they 
want. Ms. Cleland also encourages the students to write what they feel, making sure to 
accept their ideas and perspectives. Instead of criticizing, she asks students to clarify 
their thoughts, which increases students' higher-order thinking skills. 



Learner-centered characteristics and strategies: 

(a) In these scenes, students are struggling with what it means to 
become more active and responsible for their learning. As one 
teacher says, this is difficult for the students because they have 
never been asked to take such responsibility. Teachers should 
expect that this process is slow and does not happen overnight; 
students need to be coached and need patient teachers. 

(b) This is consistent with learner-centered characteristics such as 
responsibility, choice, challenge, and control and with learner- 
centered strategies such as active learning and higher-order 
thinking. 

(c) The emphasis is on cognitive/ metacognitive and affective 
categories. 
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Teachers as co-learners 

("A New Role for Teachers"): 

Narrative: 

Carol Porter demonstrates that she values the intelligence and knowledge of her 
students by listening to them, asking them to generate responses, reading prose along 
with her students for the first time, asking students to help her understand vocabulary 
words with which she is unfamiliar, and participating in group projects with her 
students. Ms. Porter sits with her students in a circle, at a student desk — an action 
that symbolizes that she is learning along with her students. Notable is the active 
learning on the part of the students. 

Learner-centered characteristics and strategies: 

(a) Teachers at Mundelein High School who are learner-centered 
believe themselves to be co-leamers with students and do not feel 
pressure to have to be the "expert." They can — and do — learn 
from their students. 

(b) This is consistent with learner-centered characteristics of challenge, 
connection, and cooperation and with learner-centered strategies 
such as building relationships with students, affirming their 
knowledge, and sharing the ownership of knowledge. 

(c) The emphasis is on cognitive/metacognitive and personal/social 
categories. 



Self-assessment: 



Narrative: 

Mundelein teachers involve students in the assessment process by having students 
assess their own progress. Students do not know how to do this themselves; thus, Ms. 
Porter gives the students pointers about what to look for. First, she develops a sheet for 
students to use as a guide to self-assessment. Then she teaches them how to use the 
guide by asking them to assess their own work. She tells one student to look for 
opinions and questions in written conversation, and points out to a student that he had 
previously asked literal questions but now asks more in-depth questions. 

Learner-centered characteristics and strategies: 

(a) Students self-assess their skills to monitor their progress toward 
established learning goals set by the teacher and student. Knowing 
what is required of them and being encouraged to assess 
themselves helps students feel in control of what they learn. 

(b) This is consistent with learner-centered characteristics such as 
control, challenge, responsibility, high expectations, self-directed 
learning, and personal mastery, and with learner-centered 
strategies such as self-assessment. 

(c) The emphasis is on the cognitive /metacognitive category. 
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Models of Learner-Centered Practice: 
II. Narratives and Learner-Centered 
Characteristics and Strategies at: 




NEDERLAND HIGH SCHOOL 



General note: 

Relevance, choice, challenge, connections: The school, which had been ranked last 
academically in its district, found that teachers and students alike were bored with what was 
being taught in the classroom. Both groups saw little connection among curricula, instruction, 
and the real world. With these concerns in mind, teachers decided to form a class built around 
real-world issues, teach in cooperative groups, let students choose their own learning goals, 
and have students take responsibility for their learning as well as teach other students what 
they had learned. 
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Choice and responsibility: 



# 



Narrative: 

The SPECS (Scientific, Political, Economic, and Cultural Studies) teachers give 
students a list of projects to choose from and ask students to prepare a 45-minute 
presentation on the subject. Students take responsibility for becoming expert in their 
chosen area; the teachers facilitate learning. Examples are shown in the video. For 
example, Bob McDonald asks students how they are planning to present a lesson on 
Aztecs. He works with small groups of students to reinforce problem-solving skills, 
helping them think about how to present in a way that involves their classmates. 
Nederland teachers often question things that students say to help them think more 
deeply. 

Learner-centered characteristics and strategies: 

(a) Students choose from a list of projects, or create their own, and 
work on them independently or in groups. Students then report 
what they have learned to other students in the class. 

(b) This is consistent with learner-centered characteristics such as 
choice, responsibility, control, relevancy, challenge, and self- 
directed learning, and with learner-centered strategies including 
cooperative learning, peer teaching, and self-assessment. 

(c) This segment emphasizes all major categories. 
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Students as teachers : 



Narrative: 

Teachers facilitate students' active learning, asking questions to help students come up 
with their own answers. Students are bouncing ideas off their teachers about doing an 
oral presentation — they don't want to lecture but want their classmates to learn 
through hands-on activities. The teacher helps students reflect on their ideas by asking 
them if this active learning makes sense. Teacher Eric Johnson goes around the room 
and observes as students demonstrate what they are learning. 

Learner-centered characteristics and strategies: 

(a) Students in this scene are deciding how best to present material to 
their peers and engage them in active learning. 

(b) This is consistent with learner-centered characteristics such as 
choice, responsibility, control, relevance, challenge, and self- 
directed learning, and with learner-centered strategies such as 
cooperative learning, peer teaching, and self-assessment. 

(c) The emphasis is on cognitive /metacognitive and personal/social 
categories. 
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Pushing the limits: 
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Narrative: 

As part of active learning , students demonstrate what they are learning through 
computer, video, and other technologies by, for example, drawing molecules of ozone 
disappearing. It is important that SPECS teachers take the stance of being learners — 
learning from students as students demonstrate knowledge. Teachers are using 
technology to ensure that students have choice, responsibility, and challenge. 

Learner-centered characteristics and strategies: 

(a) Students are creating animated computer sequences to illustrate 
and demonstrate what they are learning. 

(b) This is consistent with learner-centered characteristics of choice, 
responsibility, challenge, and self-directed learning, and with 
learner-centered strategies such as peer teaching and tutoring. 

(c) The emphasis is on cognitive/ metacognitive and affective 
categories. 
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Problem-solving: 



Narrative: 

Here students are trying to figure out how they can get the information they need from 
books in the time they have to prepare an oral presentation. The teacher doesn't give 
students answers, but asks them questions to help them determine how to get the 
information (such as by asking them what information is important). In other scenes, 
Bob McDonald helps students figure out how they can solve the problem of limited 
computer availability by asking them to clarify their problem and predict whether it 
will get better or worse. This puts the responsibility of learning on the students. 

Learner-centered characteristics and strategies: 

(a) Although individual, assigned, thinking skill tasks are useful, 
students who are engaged in creating a presentation that 
communicates what they know and have learned and are working 
with other students in the process — are involved in general 
problem solving. 

(b) This is consistent with learner-centered characteristics such as 
cooperation and learner-centered strategies such as building 
relationships. 

(c) The emphasis is on cognitive/ metacognitive, personal /social, and 
affective categories. 





Personal connections : 



Narrative: 

Bob McDonald asks a student what is wrong, and she responds that her group is 
excluding her. He lets her talk, patiently listens to her, and shows genuine concern 
about her problem. He then asks her what he can do to help, trying to connect with her 
and help her figure out her own problems. 

Learner-centered characteristics and strategies: 

(a) The teacher knows that personal problems and concerns of 
students can easily get in the way of learning. He knows that a few 
minutes of time spent on nonacademic work — showing the 
student he cares about her — may result in the student eventually 
being able to concentrate. 

(b) This is consistent with learner-centered characteristics such as 
connection and respect and with learner-centered strategies such as 
building relationships, listening, being patient, and understanding 
what is wrong from the learner's perspective. 

(c) The emphasis is on affective, personal /social, developmental, and 




individual differences categories. 
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Mentoring : 




Narrative: 

At Nederland, all adults — support staff and teachers — take time to meet with 
students, one-on-one or in small groups. These adults get to know each student and 
talk to each about academic and non-academic concerns. These mentors listen to 
students and share themselves with students. 

Learner-centered characteristics and strategies: 

(a) The school understands the importance of connecting with each 
and every student and getting to know them. The staff believes that 
students who feel cared about will do well in school. They want 
students to have an adult available for support. Staff members also 
understand the importance of including all adults in this effort. 

(b) This is consistent with learner-centered characteristics such as 
connection and respect, and learner-centered strategies such as 
building relationships and seeing multiple perspectives. 

(c) The emphasis is on all categories. 
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Models of Learner-Centered Practice: 
III. Narratives and Learner-Centered 
Characteristics and Strategies at: 



WESTBURY HIGH SCHOOL 



Personal connections: 



Narrative: 

In the beginning scenes, one can see many teachers talking with students, listening to 
them, smiling at them — making connections with them. In one case, the teacher is 
listening to one student. To amplify her connection to the student, the teacher is sitting 
on the floor with her. Teachers make it their business to talk to students about what is 
going on outside of class and provide a support network. 

Leaner-centered characteristics and strategies: 



(a) Here we see teachers making a purposeful effort to connect with 
students and student testimonials of the importance of such 
connections. Students' and teachers' beliefs reflect research findings 
— that teacher-student connections are important. 

(b) This is consistent with learner-centered characteristics such as 
connection, respect, and cooperation, and learner-centered 
strategies such as listening and understanding another's 
perspective. 

(c) The emphasis is on affective, personal/ social, and individual 
differences categories. 
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Respect: 



Narrative: 

In the opening scene, the teacher, Carrie Toffoletto, is discussing with a student what 
is making her behave disrespectfully. There are several exemplary aspects of this 
interaction. Ms. Toffoletto is not reprimanding the student; she makes it clear that she 
is disappointed and hears the student's side. Rather than embarrassing the student in 
front of the class, Ms. Toffoletto takes the student outside for a conference. 

Learner-centered characteristics and strategies: 

(a) Teachers understand that respect is necessary for students to do 
their best in school. Rather than embarrassing a student in front of 
the class, the teacher calls the student away and tries to understand 
what is causing the student to be disruptive. 

(b) This is consistent with learner-centered characteristics such as 
connection and learner-centered strategies such as safety and 
inclusion. 

(c) The emphasis is on affective, personal/ social, and individual 
differences categories. 



Putting students first (one at a time): 



Narrative: 

Teachers at Westbury put students first. They let students interrupt them, if 
necessary, in a teacher meeting, or even during the taping of this program. In these 
scenes, one student brings in another to get help from the principal, Ms. Shirley 
Johnson. Ms. Johnson takes the time to listen to students and speaks frankly and 
respectfully to them. For example, she tells one of the students that if she goes out of 
her way for him, she expects him to live up to his end of the bargain. She demonstrates 
a natural caring and connection to the students as she places her hand on the shoulder 
of one of them. 

Learner-centered characteristics and strategies: 

(a) The principal of Westbury knows that the only way to reduce 
dropout rates, gang violence, and low achievement is to connect 
with each and every student so that all students believe that 
significant adults care about them. 

(b) This is consistent with learner-centered characteristics such as 
connectedness and learner-centered strategies such as building 
relationships. 

(c) The emphasis is on the personal/ social category. 
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Creating teams and sharing ideas: 



Narrative: 

Westbury faculty know the importance of connecting with each student and creating a 
warm, supportive community for students. They believe that a school of 2,500 students 
is too large to foster such community, and divide the school into smaller teams to help 
build community. When students are part of a community, they believe that they will 
be accepted and their ideas valued. For these reasons, teachers keep the same team of 
students for a number of years. Each day, teachers discuss and plan programs together 
to create a consistent environment. They share perspectives about each student and 
compare notes about what an individual student might be experiencing. They also 
share perspectives on instruction. 

Learner-centered characteristics and strategies: 

(a) Working in teams means that a group of teachers will interact with 
the same students. The teachers compare notes so as to better 
understand students — what may have caused one student to be in 
a bad mood before class or why another might be trying to get 
attention, for example. Teachers also get advice from their 
colleagues and engage in more comprehensive planning. 

(b) This is consistent with the learner-centered characteristic of 
connection, and learner-centered strategies such as understanding 
another's perspective. 

(c) The emphasis is on cognitive /metacognitive, personal/social, and 
individual differences categories. 
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Academic connections: 



Narrative: 

In the opening scene of this section, students discuss the book "Jurassic Park," about 
which they are excited because they have just seen the movie. But the timeliness of the 
book is not the only thing that excites students. The teacher, Theresa Diaz, makes a 
conscious effort to provide a meaningful context. She does this by bringing together 
related disciplines. Students prepare for a mock trial and learn about the legal system, 
how to prepare evidence, how to present arguments, and how to solve problems and 
apply what they have learned. Teachers in other disciplines also strive for meaningful 
contexts and relate material to things students learn in other classes. Thus the math 
teacher has students learn about inductive and deductive reasoning, which in turn 
helps students understand the legal system. Students collaborate for oral presentations 
on topics that are related to all subject areas. 

Learner-centered characteristics and strategies: 

(a) A team approach helps foster a learner-centered strategy: 
integrating curriculum. What students learn in one discipline 
reinforces what they learn in another, and each connects with what 
students need to know or be able to do in the "real world." 

(b) This is consistent with learner-centered characteristics such as 
relevancy, challenge, and connection and with learner-centered 
strategies such as integrating curriculum. 

(c) The emphasis is on cognitive/metacognitive, affective, and 
personal/ social categories. 
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High EXPECTATIONS: 



Narrative: 

Teachers at Westbury demonstrate high expectations to students by respecting, 
listening to, and including all of them. A good example of high expectations is shown 
when a good-natured student tells Ms. Toffoletto that she, the student, does not need 
her, the teacher. Ms. Toffoletto is creating an environment in which students do not 
have to completely depend on her and can take responsibility for their own learning. 

Learner-centered characteristics and strategies: 

(a) Teachers value a range of learning styles and personalities and 
recognize that each student brings to class a unique set of strengths 
and capabilities. 

(b) This is consistent with learner-centered characteristics such as 
respect, challenge, and self-directed learning. 

(c) The emphasis is on cognitive/metacognitive, affective, and 
individual differences categories. 
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Reflection Form 



1. What is an idea or practice in this video that could extend or deepen my teaching to: 

A. Reach all students? 



B. Reach some students? 



2. What is an attitude or action (e.g., communication skill, empathy, acceptance, validation) 
that could enhance my relationship with: 

A. All Students? 



B. Some students? 



C. Colleagues? 



3 
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Goal Setting Form 



1. Write your goal or objective as specifically as possible. 



2. How, specifically, will you be able to gauge progress toward this goal? 



3. Why is this goal important to you? 



4. How will you help yourself remain aware of the goal — to avoid forgetting or 
procrastinating? 



5. What resources or help will you need to reach this goal? 



6. What barriers or challenges must you overcome to achieve this goal? 



7. What is your target date for accomplishment or completion of the goal? 



1 2 4 
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Goals/Outcomes 



Deepen understanding of what it means to 
be a "learner-centered" educator and to 
maintain a learner-centered perspective. 

Gain insight into the processes 
administrators and teachers go through to 
transform their schools into learner- 
centered environments. 

Understand change does follow a set of 
principles that can be learned and applied. 

Participate in the modeling and 
demonstration of learner-centered 
practices, the process of change toward 
these practices, and the strategies needed 
to support changes in self and others. 

Develop personalized action plans for 
implementing the learner-centered model 
at classroom and school levels. 
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Why the Need for Learner- 
Centered Psychological 
Principles as a Foundation for 
Educational Reform? 

Much of current practice is based on 
mechanistic and reductionistic world 
views that do not fit with contemporary 
views of teaching and learning. 

Instructional practice should emerge from 
an understanding of how individuals 
perceive and construct their world — on 
their terms — and how developmental, 
social, and cultural processes shape this 
knowledge construction. 

Learner- centered approaches take the 
learner's perspective into account, while 
learning -centered approaches often 
redesign "for the learner" from the 
instructional designer's or teacher's 
perspective. 

■a k 8 
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WHAT'S MISSING? 



A learner-centered paradigm that focuses 
not only on learning, but also on the 
learner. 

A holistic conception of the learner that 
goes beyond intellectual and academic 
concerns of schooling, to include social, 
motivational, and emotional concerns. 

A systemic consideration of how basic 
principles of psychological functioning 
impact all individuals in an educational 
system — learners, teachers, 
administrators, parents, and community 
members. 
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The "Learner-Centered 
Psychological Principles" 
Document 

Lays out a set of assumptions that 
provides a framework for a new 
educational paradigm that defines practice 
at all levels of the system. 

Takes into account psychological factors 
primarily internal to the learner, while 
recognizing external environmental, 
social, and contextual factors. 

Defines 12 fundamental principles that, 
taken together, define a holistic 
conception of the learner, with a 
consideration of cognitive and 
metacognitive, affective, developmental, 
personal/social, and individual difference 
factors. 

Reflects an integration of conventional 
and scientific wisdom from psychology, 
education, and related fields. 

128 
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Systemic Change Model 



CLASSROOM 
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PERSONAL DOMAIN 



What tt Means 

The domain of educational systems design that is concerned with supporting the personal, 
motivational/leaming, and interpersonal needs of those who serve and/or are served by the 
system (e.g., teachers, administrators, students, parents). 

Rationale 

To provide a personal and interpersonal foundation for the perceptions of trust, respect, 
ownership, connections, and relevance of system components for learning and motivation to 
learn as well as successful and sustainable change. 

Examples of Areas of Focus 

Personal Domain areas include: having meaningful connections to others; feeling empowered 
and/ or provided with opportunities for personal choice and control; feeling validated and 
acknowledged as competent and of worth; being supported in a school or classroom climate of 
trust and respect; perceiving tasks and/ or learning content to be meaningful and personally 
relevant; understanding personal roles and responsibilities; being committed to continuous 
change and lifelong learning; feeling that personal "voice" is heard and respected ; understanding 
personal beliefs and attitudes about learning, learners, and teaching; communicating effectively 
with others; fostering positive interpersonal relationships 

Examples of Strategies 

• Networking, Mentoring, Coaching, and Other Support Systems 

• Self-Awareness and Self-Reflection Assessments 

• Motivational Skills Training 

• Leadership and Professional Development Training 

• Collaborative Dialogue and Communications Training 

• Cultural Sensitivity Awareness and Dialogue about Effective Practices 
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ORGANIZATIONAL DOMAIN 



What it Means 

The domain of educational systems design that is concerned with providing the organizational 
and management structures and policies that support the personal and technical domains, and 
ultimately, learning and achievement for all students. 

Rationale 

To build the overaching organizational and management supports that promote system vision, 
accountability, client confidence, learning community, and feasibility of promoting ongoing 
system change. 

Examples of Areas of Focus 

Organizational Domain areas include: supporting collaborative inquiry and participatory 
decision making; insuring effective communications and information flow; fostering leadership 
among all system constituencies; providing flexible policies and procedures to allow creativity 
of practices within the practical constraints of system resources such as time, equipment, money; 
providing visionary leadership and shared responsibility for change; insuring public confidence 
with accountability strategies that inform and involve constituencies; supporting choice and 
responsibility at all levels of the system; enhancing collaboration and teaming strategies 

Examples of Strategies 

• Leadership Skills Training 

• Creating Learning Communities 

• Accountability Standards and Systems Training 

• Equitable Policy Strategies 

• Creating Productive Teams 

• Whole Systems /Systemic Planning 

• Real-time Continuous Performance Monitoring and Feedback Systems 




TECHNICAL DOMAIN 



What it Means 

The domain of educational systems design that is concerned with specifying the content 
strategies, instructional approaches, assessment strategies, and curriculum structures that best 
promote learning and achievement of all students. 

Rationale 

To build the knowledge and skills needed by those who serve (e.g., teachers, administrators) 
and/ or are served (e.g., students, parents, community members) against valued standards of 
learning and achievement. 

Examples of Areas of Focus 

Technical Domain areas include: delineating comprehensive and cohesive sets of standards in 
core disciplines (e.g., mathematics, science, literacy, history, geography, arts); identifying most 
effective strategies for enhancing the learning of diverse populations; providing alternative 
curriculum frameworks for organizing content areas into meaningful learning units; identifying 
alternative assessment strategies for measuring learning progress and achievement 

Examples of Strategies 

• Frameworks for Organizing Content Standards and Benchmarks 

• Integrated Curriculum Frameworks 

• Performance Assessment Strategies 

• Strategies for Promoting Effective Problem Solving 

• Literacy Enhancement Strategies 

• Dimensions of Thinking and Learning 



STAGES OF CHANGE 



Phase I - Developing Awareness, Will to 
Change, and Ownership of Need to Change 

- Showing change is possible, inspiring 
hope 

Phase II - Observing Models and Building 
Understanding of Personal Domain 
Practices - Seeing models, discussing 
"what and how" 

Phase III - Adapting Strategies, Building 
Skills, and Developing Personal 
Responsibility for Continuous Learning 
and Change - Tailoring strategies, 
coaching, trying out, revising 

Phase IV - Adopting and Maintaining 
Attitudes and Practices that Contribute to 
Continuous Learning and Self Development 

- On-going self-assessment, networking, 
support 



PRINCIPLES OF LEARNING AND CHANGE 





Principle 1 



Change begins with a new way of thinking — it starts in the hearts and minds of 
individuals and results in seeing learning and learners differently. 



Principle 2 Those involved in the change process see things differently, making it vital that 
areas of agreement be found as a foundation to build upon. 

Principle 3 Successful change comes in response to individual's search for answers to perplexing 
issues and must be supported by opportunities for inquiry, learning, reflection, and 
practice. 

Principle 4 Change is facilitated when individuals feel personally empowered by feelings of 
ownership, respect, personal support, and trust. 



Principle 5 Change begins with hope — believing it is possible. 

Principle 6 Key stakeholders must be involved in the change and know precisely what is to be 
changed. 



Principle 7 Focusing on learners and learning creates a common vision and direction for 
change. 

Principle 8 Honoring the learner's ability to make choices about and control his or her own 
learning facilitates change. 

Principle 9 Change occurs when each person sees him or herself as a learner and sees change 
as basically a learning process. 

Principle 10 Like learning, change occurs best when it is invitational and not mandated. 



Principle 11 Change requires commitment of resources, including time, knowledge, and skill. 

Principle 12 Like learning, change is a lifelong and continuous process. 

Principle 13 Change requires permission to make mistakes and engage in conflict resolution and 
negotiation skills. 



Principle 14 Change is facilitated by leaders who share power, facilitate communications, and 
are inclusive. 



Principle 15 A critical outcome of the change process is the creation of learning communities that 
enhance, support, and sustain the motivation for ongoing learning and change. 




= Personal 
Domain 



= Organizational 
Domain 




= Technical 
Domain 




Teacher Beliefs Survey (Short Form ) 1 



A Learner-Centered Self-Assessment for Teachers: In the discussion so far, we have talked 
about how our personal beliefs about learners, learning, and teaching might agree or disagree 
with the knowledge base as represented in the Learner-Centered Psychological Principles. The 
following self-assessment gives you an opportunity to look at your beliefs and compare them 
with what would be considered "learner-centered" beliefs in the Scoring Key. 

Directions: Please read each of the following statements. Then decide the extent to 
which you agree or disagree. Mark the letter for that question that best matches your 
choice. Go with your first judgement and do not spend much time mulling over any one 
statement. PLEASE ANSWER EVERY QUESTION. 
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1. In order to maximize learning I need to help students 

feel comfortable in discussing their feelings and beliefs. A B 

2. It's impossible to work with students who refuse to learn. A B 

3. No matter how badly a teacher feels, he or she has a 

responsibility to not let students know about those feelings. A B 

4. Taking the time to create caring relationships with my 
students is the most important element for 

student achievement. A B 



C D 

C D 

C D 



C D 



5. I can't help feeling upset and inadequate when dealing 
with difficult students. 



A B C D 



6. If I don't prompt and provide direction for student 
questions, they won't get the right answer. 

7. I can help students who are uninterested in learning get 
in touch with their natural motivation to learn. 



A B C D 

A B C D 



1 This survey and scoring key were adapted from the Learner-Centered Battery, Teacher Survey of Beliefs and 
Practices, produced by McREL (McCombs, Peralez, and Bishop, 1995). This short form contains 15 out of 35 items 
from the beliefs subscale of the total 126-item Teacher Survey copyrighted by McREL. This short form may not be 
used for purposes other than this training without prior permission. 
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8. No matter what I do or how hard I try, there are some 
students that are unreachable. 

9. Knowledge of the subject area is the most important 
part of being an effective teacher. 

10. Students will be more motivated to learn if teachers get 
to know them at a personal level. 

11. Innate ability is fairly fixed and some children just can't 
learn as well as others. 

12. One of the most important things I can teach students is 
how to follow rules and to do what is expected of them 
in the classroom. 

13. Being willing to share who I am as a person with my 
students facilitates learning more than being an 
authority figure. 

14. Even with feedback, some students just can t figure out 
their mistakes. 



A B C D 

A B C D 

A B C D 

A B C D 

A B C D 

A B C D 

A B C D 



15. I am responsible for what students learn and how they learn. A 



B 



C 



D 



TEACHER BELIEFS SURVEY (Short Form): Scoring Key 

The Teacher Beliefs Survey (SF) 1 contains 15 items that form three major factors or categories of 
beliefs. These factors were defined on the basis of the research base contained in the APA/McREL 
Learner-Centered Psychological Principles (1993) and verified in a large scale validation of the 
survey with over 660 middle and high school teachers from diverse rural, suburban, and rural 
school districts and geographic regions in the United States. 

The three factors and the items that are contained in each factor are listed below. 

Factor 1 - Learner-centered beliefs about learners, learning, and teaching 

Items 1, 4, 7, 10, 13 

Factor 2 - Non-leamer-centered beliefs about learners 

Items 2, 5, 8, 11, 14 

Factor 3 - Non-learner centered beliefs about learning and teaching 

Items 3, 6, 9, 12, 15 
Scoring Instructions: 

Each item can have a value ranging from 1 to 4. Separately add the values for each item in each 
factor. For each of the three Factors, there are 5 items. The total score possible on any Factor can 
range from a low of 5 to a high of 20. 

Once you have totaled your score for the items in each factor, divide that total by the number of 
items in the factor to get a mean score (your score divided by five for each factor). List your mean 
score for each factor below, next to the name of the factor. 



Your Score Ideal Score 

Learner-centered beliefs about learners, learning, and teaching 3.4-4.0 

Non learner-centered beliefs about learners 1. 0-2.0 

Non learner-centered beliefs about learning and teaching 1. 5-2.5 



Interpreting Your Score 

Once you have listed your mean score for each factor, you can compare this with the ideal mean 
score shown above. The ideal mean score is a range that is consistent with the mean scores of 
teachers who have been shown to have students with the highest levels of motivation and 
achievement as compared with teachers whose scores fall outside that ideal range. 

1 This survey and scoring key were adapted from the Learner-Centered Battery, Teacher Survey of Beliefs and 
Practices, produced by McREL (McCombs, Peralez, and Bishop, 1995). This short form contains 15 out of 35 items 
from the beliefs subscale of the total 126-item Teacher Survey copyrighted by McREL. This short form may not be 
used for purposes other than this training without prior permission. 
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Characteristics of Learner-Centered Classrooms 



In LEARNER-CENTERED CLASSROOMS , THE STUDENTS... 

□ □ □ choose their own projects 

□ □ □ work at their own individual pace 

□ □ □ show excitement about learning new things 

□ □ □ work with students of different ages, cultures, and abilities 

□ □ □ demonstrate their knowledge in unique ways 

□ □ □ are actively engaged and participating in individual and group learning activities 

□ □ □ go beyond minimal assignments 



In learner-centered classrooms, the teacher... 

□ □ □ makes it clear that he/ she has high expectations for all students 

□ □ □ listens to and respects each student's point of view 

encourages and facilitates students' participation and shared decision making 
provides structure without being overly directive 
encourages students to think for themselves 
emphasizes student enjoyment of activities 

helps students refine their strategies for constructing meaning and organizing 
content 



□ □ □ 
□ □ □ 
□ □ □ 
□ □ □ 
□ □ □ 



In learner-centered classrooms, the instructional strategies and 

METHODS... 

□ □ □ use time in variable and flexible ways to match student needs 

□ □ □ include learning activities that are personally relevant to students 

□ □ □ give students increasing responsibility for the learning process 

□ □ □ provide questions and tasks that stimulate students' thinking beyond rote memory 

□ □ □ help students refine their understanding by using critical thinking skills 

□ □ □ support students in developing and using effective learning strategies 

□ □ □ include peer learning and peer teaching as part of the instructional method 
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In learner-centered classrooms, features of the curriculum are that. . . 

□ □ □ tasks are designed to stimulate students' varied interests 

□ □ □ content and activities are organized around themes that are meaningful to students 

□ □ □ explicit opportunities are built in for all students to engage their higher order 

thinking and self-regulated learning skills 

□ □ □ activities help students understand and develop their own perspectives 

□ □ □ learning activities are global, interdisciplinary, and integrated 

□ □ □ learning activities are challenging even if students have difficulty 

□ □ □ activities encourage students to work collaboratively with other students 



In learner-centered classrooms, the assessment system. . . 

□ □ □ assesses different students differently 

□ □ □ includes student input in design and revision 

□ □ □ monitors progress continuously in order to provide feedback on individual growth 

and progress 

provides appropriate opportunities for student choice of types of products for 
demonstrating achievement of educational standards 

promotes students' reflection on their growth as a learner through opportunities for 
self-assessment 

□ □ □ allows diversity of competencies to be demonstrated in a variety of ways 



□ □ □ 



□ □ □ 
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Action Planning Guide for the Classroom 




Area of Change toward Learner-Centered Practice : 

Work with students of different ages, cultures, and abilities in cooperative learning. 



Personal Change Action Steps: 

1. Review materials and notes on cooperative learning from previous workshop. 

2. Begin teaching students appropriate feedback skills for cooperative learning. 

3. Start first cooperative learning groups for Social Studies Project at the beginning of the next 



term. 




Sustaining the Change Action Steps: 



1 . Have another teacher coach me during my first cooperative learning efforts. 

2. Evaluate learning during the cooperative group sessions. 

3. Keep a journal on my reactions to using cooperative groups. 
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Action Planning Guide for the School 



Area of Change toward Learner-Centered Practice: 

Example: Create faculty /administrative team to study aspects of learner-centered education that 
are supportive of our school's mission statement. 



Personal Change Action Steps: 

1. Place on school meeting agenda and discuss with administration and faculty. 

2. Show at meeting selected videos from For Our Students, For Ourselves and Stories of Change. 

3. Discuss at meeting pros and cons for the learner-centered approach. 

4. At the very least, create a teacher inquiry group. 



Sustaining the Change Action Steps: 

1. Find local models of schools who are evolving toward learner-centered education. 

2. Arrange schedule of visits to these schools for the teacher inquiry group. 

3. Decide on structure to support ongoing learning and research on best practices. 

4. Design process for ongoing evaluation of inquiry group's progress. 
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Action Planning Guide 

Area of Change toward Learner-Centered Practice: 



Personal Change Action Steps: 



Sustaining the Change Action Steps : 
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VI. Suggested Learner-Centered Resources 



for the For Our Students, For Ourselves Program 
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Press. 
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Change is a new way of thinking — 
it starts in the hearts and minds of 
individuals, and results in t— — 
seeing learning and ■ 

learners differently. * 



Change is seen differently by 
different people— to be successful, 
it must be built upon — 

common areas of ■ 

agreement. 1 



Substantive change seeks 
answers to perplexing issues and 
must be supported by 
opportunities for inquiry, 
learning, reflection, and 
practice. 



Change is facilitated when 
individuals feel personally 
empowered by feelings of 
ownership, respect, 
personal support, and trust. 

Change begins with hope 
— believing it is possible. 





Key stakeholders must be 
involved in the change and 
know precisely what is to 
be changed. 
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III 



Focusing on learners and 
learning creates a 
common vision and 
direction for change. 




Honoring the learner's ability to 
make choices about and 
control his or her own 
learning facilitates change. 






Change occurs when each 
sees him or herself as a 
learner and sees change 
as basically a learning 
process. 



person 
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Like learning, change occurs best 
when it is invitational and 
not mandated. 

Change requires 
commitment of 
resources, including time, 
knowledge, and skill. 
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III 



Like learning, change is a 
lifelong and continuous 
process. 




Change requires permission to 
make mistakes and 
engage in conflict i— 

resolution and negotiation ■ 
styles. I J 



Change is facilitated by leaders 
who share power, facilitate 
communication, and are 
inclusive. 







A critical outcome of the change 
process is the creation of learning 
communities that enhance, 
support, and sustain the =- 
motivation for ongoing | ~_ | 
learning and change. 



This project has been supported in whole or in 
part with federal funds from the Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement, U.S. 
Department of Education, The materials 
produced for this project do not necessarily 
reflect the views or policies of the Department, 
nor does mention of specific organizations imply 
endorsement by the U.S, Government. 
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English teacher Dennis Szymkowiak acts as a mentor as his 
Mundelein High School ninth-graders work on projects. 



Program Description 

I n every high school in the United States today, too many students appear not to care 
about school and learning. When observed from a student perspective, however, one can 
begin to understand that students do care. What may appear to be lack of motivation is 
often frustration over lack of relevance and not feeling connected to the school or teachers. 

At Mundelein High School, located in a changing suburban neighborhood outside of 
Chicago, student achievement was below normal and many were ‘lading through the 
cracks.” Not content with the status quo, a small group of language arts teachers at 
Mundelein decided to use the Learner-Centered Psychological Principles as the foundation 
for educational change. As a result, they now approach education from the students’ 
perspectives in a learning community where students feel a relationship with each other and 
with their teachers. 



Goals/ Outcomes 




As a result of the program, viewers will: 



Program Summary — Page 2 

Key Themes and Topics 

Page 3 

Key Terms Page 3 

Before Viewing This 

Program Page 4 

After Viewing This Program 

Page 4 

About This Project and To 
Order Materials - Page 4 



1 Understand the difference between a 
perspective that treats students as 
appearing not to care about education, 
and one that understands student 
frustrations and apathy as created by 
an educational system not responding 
to their needs and perspectives. 

2 Examine the relationship between 
underachievement and ability group 
expectations. 



3 Better understand the Learner- 
Centered Psychological Principles. 

4 Understand educational practices 
based on the Learner-Centered 
Psychological Principles. 

5 Become aware of the benefits of the 
Learner-Centered Psychological 
Principles in practice to both students 
and teachers. 

BEST COPV AVAILABLE 
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Program Summary 



A t one time, Mundelein High School 
grouped students on the basis of 
ability. Students were assigned into one of 
three ability groups: X, Y, or Z. The 
expectations teachers had for students 



"At first, particularly 
with the freshmen, it's 
strange for them not 
being told what they 
need to know. " 

Dennis Szymkowiak 
English Teacher 
Mundelein High School 



(and students had for themselves) were 
predetermined by the grouping. Not 
surprisingly, students lived up to the 
expectations — especially lower 
expectations. 

Looking at what wasn’t working for 
students and studying the research on 
learners and learning, a small group of 
teachers at Mundelein decided to restruc- 
ture educational experiences for students. 
They based their reform efforts on the 
principles of learner-centered education. 
Chief among the teachers’ goals was to 
develop a new instructional approach and 
curriculum that holistically addressed 
learner needs and capacities. Additionally, 
they were committed to taking learner 
perspectives seriously and incorporating 
the best of what is known about learning. 

The first step in the reform process 
involved developing a new form of 
learning environment. The “new” 
Mundelein High School learning commu- 
nity was built upon research showing that 
the best environment for learning is one 
in which students and teachers know and 



0 




trust each other, and one in which 
teachers accept and act on students’ 
perspectives. For the teachers, this meant 
that before all else, they had to get to know 
their students and help students truly know 
one another. 

In an accepting and respectful learning 
environment, students became receptive to 
a variety of learning strategies that helped 
them organize and process information. 
Concept mapping and other learning 
strategies were taught to students within 
familiar contexts. Once learned, students 
applied concept mapping and other 
learning strategies to their academic 
studies. This is not to say that students 




achieved immediate success. Like most 
students, those at Mundelein had learned 
to be passive learners in the classroom. 
Only gradually, and with the patience that 
came from understanding the research on 
learning and learners, were teachers able 
to help students adjust to the new role of 
active involvement in and responsibility for 
their own learning. By combining strategies 
for building a learning community with 
strategies for making learning more 
meaningful and efficient, teachers at 
Mundelein began to meet students’ 
affective and social needs. The new 




strategies also helped students to question, 
think critically, and experience learning as a 
dynamic and exciting process. 

The continual self-assessment of their 
progress helped students understand that 
they control their learning. Knowing what 
skills they needed to demonstrate and how 
they were progressing in the learning 
process not only became a source of 
information for students, it also became a 
source of motivation. 

While the learner-centered approach is 
stimulating to students, it is equally 
stimulating to teachers. As facilitators of 
learning, and as co-learners in a 
community of learners, teacher roles at 
Mundelein also changed dramatically. Most 
would agree the change was for the better. 

At Mundelein High School, education is 
now approached from each student’s 
perspective. No longer classified into 
special categories and handed a set of 
expectations, students are more involved in 
their education because they are at the 
center of it. With the success of their 
students, teachers feel a sense of accom- 
plishment and pride in knowing that what 
they are doing is making a difference. 
Education at Mundelein has become 
learner-centered for the students and for 
the teachers. 



"! used to be getting 
Cs in English and Ds 
on my papers, and / d 
only write like a page 
and a half. And now- 
last year — / wrote a 
ten- page paper and I 
got an A on it!" 

Student 

Mundelein High School 




Key Themes and Topics 

>/ Student underachievement Educational perspectives and Learning strategies 

* practices based on the Learner- / 

Nr Ability grouping Centered Psychological Principles Nr assessment 

Sj Ability group expectations v / , •, w Affective principles 
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^ Learner-Centered Psychological 

Principles v 



Learning community 
Active student participation 



Cognitive and metacognitive 
principles 



/fey Terms 



Ability Grouping: 

An educational structure in which students, 
based upon identifiable abilities, are 
assigned to homogeneous teaching and 
learning situations. Research has shown 
that students live up to teachers’ expecta- 
tions of what students in an ability group 
will achieve. 



Learner- Centered 
Psychological Principles: 

An organized set of psychological prin- 
ciples pertaining to the learner and learning 
process. The principles are based on an 
integration of theory and research from 
psychology and education, and are 
published in a report of the American 
Psychological Association’s Task Force on 
Psychology in Education entitled: Learner- 
Centered Psychological Principles: 
Guidelines For School Redesign and 
Reform. 

Learner-Centered Practice: 

The combination of educational strategies 
and approaches that are based on and/or 
are consistent with the Learner-Centered 
Psychological Principles. Focusing on 
learner needs and capacities, teachers 
integrate two types of practices. One set 
gives students the responsibility for making 
sense of experience and is guided by the 
fact that students construct knowledge, 
meaning, and understanding. The other set 
of Dractices emphasizes explicit teaching, 
ther words, teachers state goals to 




students, summarize 
prior learning, clearly 
present information, 
and check for under- 
standing. 



Learning 

Community: 

An educational environ- 
ment in which teachers 
and students know, 
trust, and care for one 
another. With this 
personal connection, the 
environment establishes 
the emotional and 
school tone that best 
supports learning. 
Students and teachers 
become co-leamers in 
the educational process. 




Affective Principles: 

The rich internal world of beliefs, goals, 
expectations, and feelings that can 
enhance or interfere with learners’ quality 
of thinking and processing information. 

Metacognitive and Cognitive 
Principles: 

The natural inclination of students to leam 
and pursue personally relevant learning 
goals. Cognitive principles state that 
students make sense of new information 
based on their prior knowledge and 



experiences. Metacognitive principles 
describe the process of learners thinking 
about their own thinking, which includes 
self-awareness, self-inquiry or dialogue, 
self-monitoring, and self-regulation of the 
processes and contents of thoughts, 
knowledge, structures, and memories. 

Learning Strategies: 

Any one of a number of techniques that aid 
in the organization, remembering, or 
application of information that needs to be 
learned. 
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Before Viewing This 
Program 



After Viewing This 
Program 



"It's not that / wasn't good 
before... But I'm better. I'm 
much better. And more 
students leave my room 
thinking that I dic[ have an 
impact on their learning. " 

Janell Cleland 
English Teacher 
Mundelein High School 



About For Our Students, 
For Ourselves 

A comprehensive set of materials to 
facilitate the development of skills and 
knowledge needed to be a successful 
learner — and a successful teacher — in 
the 21st century: 

• Four 15-minute video programs with 
accompanying Viewer Guides 

• Overview 

* Mundelein High School 

* Nederland High School 

• Westbury High School 
•A User/Facilitator Manual 
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Consider the following: 

1 “l don’t want to be here.” 

“I’m not smart enough.” 

“People don’t understand me 
— I get stereotyped.” 

“ I’m not going to do my best because 
they don’t think I’m good anyway. ” 
These statements were made by 
several high school students. They are 
statements commonly heard in high 
schools throughout the nation today. 
Have you ever expressed these or 
similar statements about formal 
learning and school? If you have, how 
did your feelings and thoughts 
influence your attitude about learning 
and school? If you have not ex- 
pressed these types of statements, 
can you identify what in your learning 
environment helped you avoid such 
thoughts or feelings? 

2 If you were provided an opportunity to 
contribute ideas for the development 
of an ideal learning environment, one 
in which people were afforded the 
chance to maximize their talents and 
skills as learners, what four or five 
educational principles or practices 
would you absolutely demand be 
included? 

3 What do you think is meant by the 
phrase “putting students at the center 
of their learning?” 

4 What do you think is the difference 
between strategies that teach 
students how to learn and know, and 
strategies that teach students what to 
learn and know? 

This project has been supported in whole or in part 
with federal funds from the Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement, U.S. Department of 
Education. The materials produced for this project do 
not necessarily reflect the views or policies of the 
Department, nor does mention of specific organiza- 
tions imply endorsement by the U.S. Government. 



Consider the following: 

I As a strong advocate for the 
development of respectful and 
accepting learning environments in 
schools, before all else, what 
arguments would you make to 
support your beliefs? 

2 How would you describe the 
relationship between learning 
environments that are accepting and 
respectful and environments that 
provide opportunities for students to 
be actively involved and assuming 
responsibility for their own learning? 

3 How do learner-centered practices 
help promote questioning and critical 
thinking as well as help students meet 
affective and social needs? 

4 As a result of seeing this video, what 
support do you see for what you 
believe to be essential to quality 
teaching and learning? 

5 What new ideas has the video given 
you that you believe might be worth 
acting on in your school or classroom? 

Mundelein High School 
Ms. Carol Porter 

Director of Instruction for Communication Arts 

Mundelein High School 

1350 West Hawley Street 

Mundelein, IL 60060-1519 

phone (708) 949-2252, fax (708) 949-0599 

About the Project and 
To Order Materials 

Mid-continent Regional Educational 
Laboratory (McREL) 

2550 South Parker Road, Suite 500 
Aurora, Colorado 80014 
(303) 337-0990 
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Nederland High School 

Program 
Description 



N ederland High 
School is nestled 
among the high 
peaks of the Rocky 
Mountains west of Denver, 

Colorado. Several years 
ago, confronted with low 
student achievement and 
low teacher morale at the 
school, a small group of 
teachers took it upon 
themselves to restructure 
learning experiences to 
better address student 
needs. Based on the 
Learner-Centered Psycho- 
logical Principles, the 
restructuring effort provided 
students at Nederland High School with a 
more relevant curriculum, greater choices in 
what and how they learn, new academic 
challenges, and a closer connection to 
learning and to their teachers. 
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A sophomore student in 
Nederland's SPECS (Scientific, 
Political, Economic, and Cultural 
Studies) class gives a presentation 
on a topic of her own choosing. 



Goats /Outcomes 

A 

As a result of the program, viewers will: 






See how Nederland High School is 
using the Learner-Centered 
Psychological Principles to restructure 
educational experiences to better meet 
student needs. 




Be aware of the value of providing 
students with learning choices. 




Be aware of the value of providing 
students with opportunities for 
responsibility. 




Recognize how the mentoring process 
is a means to developing personal 
connections in the educational 
environment. 




Be aware of the value of providing 
students with relevant and challenging 
learning opportunities. 




Recognize the importance of 
developing personal connections 
between students, teachers, and staff. 



See some of the benefits of a 
learner-centered approach to 
education for both students and 
teachers. 




Program Summary 




S tudent boredom is not uncommon in 
high schools throughout the United 
States today. Research shows that 
boredom often occurs when students have 
difficulty finding relevance in the teaching/ 
learning process. Additionally, student 
boredom is manifested when choices are 
limited, academic work lacks challenge, 
and students do not feel connected to their 
teachers and course work. 

Several years ago, Nederland High School 
was characterized as “dysfunctional” 
because of low student achievement and 
poor teacher morale. Many of the disillu- 
sioned teachers decided that a change was 
essential. In an attempt to make school 

better for their students and for 

themselves, several Nederland 
educators committed to make 
learning more relevant, provide all 
students with more educational ,j|§ 

choices, and create a system in 
which students felt challenged and 
connected to others. 

The SPECS class, which stands fj/F. 

for Scientific, Political, Economic, |fl 

and Cultural Studies, is an 
example of Nederland’s learner- jJ'V, 

centered reform effort in practice. 

A blend of science and history 
content and the latest in modern |g9 
technology, the SPECS class 
offers students a choice in topics of 
study from a menu. Once topics are 
selected, students assume responsibility 
for organizing and conducting research on 
these topics. The class culminates with 
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student presentations as students teach 
each other what they have learned. By 
being given choice, responsibility, and new 
challenges, students are motivated to 
stretch their potential. 

In the SPECS class, teachers are careful to 
avoid the traditional role of “director” of 
learning. Instead, they play the roles of 
facilitators and mentors. SPECS involves 
students in the exploration of complex, 
real-world problems and issues. The 
complexity and relevance of the topics help 
students understand the need for thought- 
fulness, reflection, and dialogue. Serving 
in a facilitator role, teachers provide 
students with an opportunity to engage in 



The personal connection between adults 
and teenagers is a critical component of 
the Nederland program. Connecting with 
students on a personal level, showing 
genuine concern and care, and helping 
them solve problems are roles that most 
adults at Nederland High School enjoy. 

With this mentoring program and the other 
learner-centered changes, student 
attendance has risen dramatically and 
discipline referrals have ceased to exist. 
However, the benefits of the learner- 
centered approach are not restricted to 
students. Teachers and staff, too, are 
enjoying their work more and feeling more 
energetic about the teaching/learning 
process. With patience and devotion to 
achieving the 

Learner-Centered 
Psychological 

Principles in 
practice, the goal of 
making Nederland 
High School a 
better place for all 
has become a 
reality. 




and develop problem-solving skills. 
Organizing and researching information for 
their presentations are just two of the skills 
these students are learning. They are also 
learning to cope with logistical and 
organizational issues that come from 
working with others. 
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"Personally, for me, it 
was a career-saver. I 
moved away from 
delivering the same old 
curriculum in the same 
way year after year, to 
a new and different 
approach to dealing 
with human beings — 
kids in my classroom, 
it's rejuved my career . " 

Bob McDonald 
SPECS Teacher 
Nederland High School 



1 



Key Themes and Topics 



Educational reform and 
transformation 



Learner-Centered Psychological 
Principles 

sf Learner-centered programs 
Educational relevance 



Educational choice 

v Academic challenge 

Student responsibility for learning 

Critical thinking and problem- 
solving skills 



^ Interdisciplinary curriculum 
Personal connections 
^ Mentoring process 

Students teacning each other 



1 

1 



I 

1 



Key Terms 



i. S, 









Educational Reform and 
Transformation: 

The process of improving and changing the 
form of teaching and learning in class- 
rooms and schools. 

Learner-Centered Psycho- 
logical Principles: 

An organized set of psychological prin- 
ciples pertaining to the learner and learning 



process. The principles are based on an 
integration of theory and research from 
psychology and education, and are 
published in a report of the American 
Psychological Association’s Task Force on 
Psychology in Education entitled: Learner- 
Centered Psychological Principles: 
Guidelines For School Redesign and 
Reform. 



Learner-Centered Programs: 

Educational interventions that are based on 
the Learner-Centered Psychological 
Principles. Programs facilitate learning, 
motivation, and school achievement. 
Content and delivery are considered within 
the context of the perspectives and needs of 
each learner. The focus is on teaching the 
learner and facilitating learning rather than 
on teaching content and controlling learning. 

Interdisciplinary Curriculum: 

The blending and weaving of topics and 
themes from different subject areas or 
academic disciplines. The purpose of 
interdisciplinary curriculum is to make the 
curriculum relevant from the student’s 
perspective. 

Mentoring Process: 

The process of connecting students with 
adults in the school. Adults express 
genuine care and concern for students and 
assist them in working through the process 
of solving problems and focusing on 
learning. 
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Before Viewing This After Viewing This 

Program Program 



"What we have kids doing 
is really pushing the limits 
of what the software can 
do. I'm learning as much 
from students some days 
as they are from me. " 

Eric Johnson 
SPECS Teacher 
Nederland High School 



About For Our Students, 
For Ourselves 

A comprehensive set of materials to 
facilitate the development of skills and 
knowledge needed to be a successful 
learner — and a successful teacher — in 
the 21 st century: 

• Four 15-minute video programs with 
accompanying Viewer Guides 

• Overview 

• Mundelein High School 

• Nederland High School 

• Westbury High School 

• A User/Facilitator Manual 



Consider the following: 

4 One of the most common complaints 
8 of high school students is that they are 
bored. Why do you think students 
make this claim? Were you often 
bored during your high school 
education experience? Why or why 
not? 

2 At Nederland High School, learning 
experiences have been restructured to 
better meet student needs. The 
restructuring effort has been guided by 
four major principles: relevance, 
choice, challenge, and connections. In 
the context of what you know about 
high school education programs, why 
do you think these principles were 
chosen? 

3 Student responsibility for learning, 
and teachers serving as facilitators, 
not directors, of learning have become 
key components of the teaching/ 
learning philosophy at Nederland High 
School. What is your reaction to these 
educational practices? 




This project has been supported in whole or in part 
with federal funds from the Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement, U.S. Department of 
Education. The materials produced for this project do 
not necessarily reflect the views or policies of the 
Department, nor does mention of specific organiza- 
tions imply endorsement by the U.S. Government. 
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Consider the following: 

4 One of the chief claims made from the 
I restructuring experience at Nederland 
High School is that students are now 
stretching their limits of learning and 
achievement. How have you seen this 
occur in the video? 

? How would you compare the 
educational program at Nederland 
High School to high school programs 
you are familiar with? 

At Nederland High School, the staff 
W actively pursues the practice of making 
personal connections with students. 
Are personal connections actively 
pursued in your school? Why or why 
not? 

/jl As a result of seeing this video, what 
T support do you see for what you 
believe to be essential to quality 
teaching and learning? 

C What new ideas has this video given 
you that you believe might be worth 
acting on in your school or classroom? 

Nederland High School 
Mr. Ed Ellis, Principal 
Nederland High School 
P.O.Box 1200 
Nederland, CO 80466 
(303) 258-3212 

About the Project and 
To Order Materials 

Mid-continent Regional Educational 
Laboratory (McREL) 

2550 South Parker Road, Suite 500 
Aurora, Colorado 80014 
(303) 337-0990 
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For Our 
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Learner- 
Centered 
Principles 
in Practice 



Program Description 

T 'o many, the problems confronting our 
nation’s schools are overwhelming. 
The poverty, chaos, fragmentation, 
and alienation found in many large cities 
seem to represent insurmountable obstacles. 
The diverse backgrounds and needs of urban 
students challenge schools like never before. 
Teaching science, math, or social studies 
when students are consumed with thoughts 
of survival is no easy task. While schools 
cannot generally affect the realities of 



everyday life on our urban streets, they 
cannot afford to ignore that life. The challenge 
is to build bridges between those realities and 
an education in which students are respected 
and successful learners. By appreciating who 
students are, understanding what they know, 
and believing in what they can achieve, 
Westbury High School, located in Houston, 
Texas, has utilized the Learner-Centered 
Psychological Principles to meet this 
challenge. 
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Goals/ 



As a result of the program, viewers will: 



1 Better understand relationships 
between problems in urban centers 
and problems in urban schools. 



2 Consider the role of the school in 
bridging the realities of students' lives 
outside of school with educational 
goals. 



3 Understand the process of teaming 
and the development of a learning 
community. 
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4 Become more aware of the value of 
team planning and curriculum 
coordination. 

5 Better understand the Learner- 
Centered Psychological Principles. 

6 Understand additional educational 
practices based on the Learner- 
Centered Psychological Principles. 

7 Become more aware of the benefits of 
the Learner-Centered Psychological 
Principles in practice to both students 
and teachers. 




Program Summa ry 

W estbury High School’s student 

population of nearly 2500 represents 
the wide diversity of neighborhoods 
surrounding the school. A truly multi-ethnic 
school, the rich diversity of Westbury has 
not been problem-free. Students’ lives in 
school and on the street were often not 
connected. 

Believing that the school must do a better 
job meeting the needs of all students, in 
and out of school, the staff at Westbury 
recently initiated an educational reform 
effort. They began by attempting to better 
understand learning and learners. Similar 
to reform efforts in other learner-centered 



"You have to establish 
relationships. If you can 
ever make the 
important connection, 
you can win... And you 
win them one at a time. 
You lose far more than 
you win. But every 
one's a blessing!" 

Shirley Johnson 
Principal 
Westbury High School 



schools, they soon recognized that before 
teachers and administrators could meet 
student needs, they first had to know and 
connect with their students. 

Backed by research that shows establish- 
ing and maintaining personal connections 



between young people and adults is a key 
factor in helping students stay in school 
and succeed, the staff at Westbury focused 
on establishing personal 
relationships with 
students. At the heart of 
these relationships were 
respect, a mindset of 
putting the student first, 
and the development of 
an environment condu- 
cive to open and honest 
communication. 



"The expectations 
blow the ceiling off 
the building. You can 
never have too high 
of an expectation for 
any of these kids. " 



student. Through the team approach, 
teachers are able to deliver an instructional 
program that meets student needs and 
facilitates learning for 
all students. 



Barbara Reed 



To achieve these goals 
in a school of 2500 

students, Westbury divided the school into 
smaller teams. Groups of three to five 
teachers work in teams with about 150 
students. The smaller groups provide an 
opportunity for students to feel a part of a 
community. The teams also provide an 
atmosphere in which students become 
comfortable with one another and with their 
teachers. In this stable and consistent 
environment, students better understand 
what is expected of them. Teachers are 
able to share ideas and plan programs that 
are more meaningful to students and 
themselves because they know their 
students and respect the special needs and 
circumstances that each brings into the 
classroom. 

At Westbury, students remain on their 
teams throughout their freshman and 
sophomore years. Understanding that the 
process of developing a team takes time, 
teachers learn what their students know, 
what they need to know, and how they 
learn. With this information, teachers 
work together to prepare rigorous and 
challenging academic programs for each 



English Teacher 
Westbury High School 



The team approach not 
only allows teachers to 
understand the 
uniqueness of each 
student, it also 
provides an opportu- 
nity for coordinated 
curricular planning. 

The benefits of this 
type of cooperation are 
immense. For example, skills taught in one 
class are utilized or reinforced in other 
classes. Content connections made from 
class to class allow students to transfer and 
retain much of what they are learning. 
Expectations for students in one class can 
be upheld and reinforced in other classes. 

At Westbury High School, educators 
understand that for students to reach the 
highest levels of learning, the educators 
need to appreciate the unique capabilities 
of each student while having high expecta- 
tions for all students. Putting students at 
the center of their education is something 
that educators at Westbury do because it is 
good for their students. It is also good for 
them and for society at large. 



"They need problem- 
solving skills. They need to 
figure out how to deal with 
a certain situation and to 
apply what they've 
learned . " 

Theresa Diaz 



Teacher 
Westbury High School 
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Key Themes and Topics 



Multi-ethnic community and school 

Educational perspectives and 
practices based on the Learner- 
Centered Psychological Principles 



Establishing personal connections 
Respect 

Student perspectives 
Teaming 



Learning community 
Educational relevance 
Reinforcement 
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Learner-Centered 
Psychological Principles: 

An organized set of psychological prin- 
ciples pertaining to the learner and learning 
process. The Principles are based on an 
integration of theory and research from 
psychology and education and are 
published in a report of the Task Force on 
Psychology and Education entitled: 
Learner-Centered Principles: Guidelines for 
School Design and Reform. 



Learner-Centered Programs: 

Educational interventions that are based on 
the Learner-Centered Psychological 
Principles. Programs facilitate learning, 
motivation, and school achievement. 
Content and delivery are considered within 
the context of the perspectives and needs 
of each learner. The focus is on teaching 
the learner and facilitating learning rather 
than on teaching content and controlling 
learning. 




Learning Community: 

An educational environment in which 
teachers and students know, trust, and 
care for one another. With this personal 
connection, the environment establishes 
the emotional and social tone that best 
supports learning. 

Multi-Ethnic Community and 
School: 

The interaction of various ethnic and 
cultural groups in a single setting such as a 
community or school. 

Teaming: 

A way of dividing the school into smaller 
units that provide a sense of community 
and stability. Students and teachers often 
maintain teams for several years. 



"Now / get excited 
when / do my 
project. " 

Student 
Westbury High School 
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About For Our Students, 
For Ourselves 

A comprehensive set of materials to 
facilitate the development of skills and 
knowledge needed to be a successful 
learner — and a successful teacher — in 
the 21st century: 

• Four 15-minute video programs with 
accompanying Viewer Guides 

• Overview 

•Mundelein High School 

• Nederland High School 

• Westbury High School 

• A User/Facilitator Manual 




This project has been supported in whole or in part 
with federal funds from the Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement, U.S. Department of 
Education. The materials produced for this project do 
not necessarily reflect the views or policies of the 
Department, nor does mention of specific organiza- 
tions imply endorsement by the U.S. Government. 
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Before Viewing This 
Program 

Consider the following: 

I When thinking about students in our 
urban high schools, what are some of 
the signs that the current system is not 
reaching many students? 

2 Agree or disagree with the following 
statement: “The wide range of 
backgrounds and needs that our 
young people bring to our urban 
schools today challenges teachers like 
never before.” 

3 How do we support diversity and the 
strengths it can bring to urban 
education? 

4 The case is sometimes made that 
schools should be places of respect 
and love. What are the behaviors or 
actions that would make this a reality 
for learners and teachers? 

HmEL 
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After Viewing This 
Program 

Consider the following: 

I lf you were to write a letter to the 
editor of your local newspaper 
describing the merits of the educa- 
tional program at Westbury High, what 
beliefs and/or practices would you 
identify as most important? Why? 

2 How has the development of individual 
learning communities at Westbury 
High School provided teachers with an 
opportunity to “more rigorously 
challenge students academically and 
intellectually?” 

3 How could what you have seen in this 
video extend to other urban high 
schools? 

4 If you were a parent, what benefits 
would you find compelling in sending 
your child to Westbury High School? 

5 As a result of seeing this video, what 
support do you see for what you 
believe to be essential quality teaching 
and learning? 

6 What new ideas has the video given 
you that you believe might be worth 
acting on in your school or classroom? 

Westbury FUgh School 
Dr. Shirley Johnson, Principal 
Westbury High School 
11911 Chimney Rock 
Houston, TX 77035 
(713)723-6015 

About the Project and 
To Order Materials 

Mid-continent Regional Educational 
Laboratory (McREL) 

2550 South Parker Road, Suite 500 
Aurora, Colorado 80014 
(303) 337-0990 



Viewer Guides 




>/ Overview 

n/ Mundelein High School 
Nederland High School 
>/ Westbury High School 



The Learner-Centered Psychological Principles 



Cognitive and Metacognitive Factors 

Principle 1 : The nature of the learning process. 

Learning is a natural process of pursuing personally 
meaningful goals, and it is active, volitional, and 
internally mediated; it is a process of discovering and 
constructing meaning from information and experience, 
filtered through the learner’s unique perceptions, 
thoughts, and feelings. 

Principle 2: Goals of the learning process. The 

learner seeks to create meaningful, coherent represen- 
tations of knowledge regardless of the quantity and 
quality of data available. 

Principle 3: The construction of knowledge. The 

learner links new information with existing and future- 
oriented knowledge in uniquely meaningful ways. 

Principle 4: Higher-order thinking. Higher-order 
strategies for “thinking about thinking” — for overseeing 
and monitoring mental operations — facilitate creative 
and critical thinking and the development of expertise. 

Affective Factors 

Principle 5: Motivational influences on learning. 

The depth and breadth of information processed, and 
what and how much is learned and remembered, are 
influenced by: (a) self-awareness and beliefs about 
personal control, competence, and ability; (b) clarity 
and saliency of personal values, interests, and goals; 

(c) personal expectations for success or failure; (d) 
affect, emotion, and general states of mind; and (e) the 
resulting motivation to learn. 

Principle 6: Intrinsic motivation to learn. Individuals 
are naturally curious and enjoy learning, but intense 
negative cognitions and emotions (e.g., feeling inse- 
cure, worrying about failure, being self-conscious or 
shy, and fearing corporal punishment, ridicule, or 
stigmatizing labels) thwart this enthusiasm. 

Principle 7: Characteristics of motivation-enhanc- 
ing learning tasks. Curiosity, creativity, and higher- 
order thinking are stimulated by relevant, authentic 
learning tasks of optimal difficulty and novelty for each 
student. 



Developmental Factors 

Principle 8: Developmental constraints and oppor- 
tunities. Individuals progress through stages of physi- 
cal, intellectual, emotional, and social development that 
are a function of unique genetic and environmental 
factors. 

Personal and Social Factors 

Principle 9: Social and cultural diversity. Learning is 
facilitated by social interactions and communication 
with others in flexible, diverse (in age, culture, family 
background, etc,), and adaptive instructional settings. 

Principle 10: Social acceptance, self-esteem, and 
learning. Learning and self-esteem are heightened 
when individuals are in respectful and caring relation- 
ships with others who see their potential, genuinely 
appreciate their unique talents, and accept them as 
individuals. 

Individual Differences Factors 

Principle 11: Individual differences in learning. 

Although basic principles of learning, motivation, and 
effective instruction apply to all learners (regardless of 
ethnicity, race, gender, physical ability, religion, or 
socioeconomic status), learners have different capabili- 
ties and preferences for learning mode and strategies. 
These differences are a function of environment (what 
is learned and communicated in different cultures or 
other social groups) and heredity (what occurs naturally 
as a function of genes). 

Principle 12: Cognitive filters. Personal beliefs, 
thoughts, and understandings result from prior learning, 
and interpretations become the individual’s basis for 
constructing reality and interpreting life experiences. 



Source: McCombs, B.L., et al. (1993, January). 
Learner-centered psychological principles: Guidelines 
for school design and reform. Washington, DC: Ameri- 
can Psychological Association and Mid-continent 
Regional Educational Laboratory. 
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Overview 
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Above: Teacher Theresa 
Diaz builds a relationship 
with a student at 
Westbury High School, 
Houston. Right: Teacher 
Eric Johnson becomes a 
co-learner with a student 
at Nederland High 
School, Colorado. 




Program 

Description 



T hroughout the United States 
today, waves of educational 
reform and transformation 
are changing the way students are 
taught. While the debate surrounding 
these changes is often heated and 
controversial, it is important not to 
lose sight of the question most at the 
heart of the issue: 




Will our educational system meet the needs of students and society? Research indicates that 
it can if it is based on the Learner-Centered Psychological Principles. 



This program introduces a set of research-based principles which provide a foundation for 
learner-centered education. The program also shows how several schools, basing their 
educational reform strategies on the Learner-Centered Psychological Principles, have begun 
to change the ways teachers teach and students learn. 

Goals/ Outcomes 

As a result of the program, viewers will: 

1 Investigate the central question 
behind most current educational 
reform efforts. 

2 Understand the essence of the 
Learner-Centered Psychological 
Principles. 

3 Understand educational practices 
based on the Learner-Centered 
Psychological Principles. 



About For Our Students, 
For Ourselves 

A comprehensive set of materials to 
facilitate the development of skills and 
knowledge needed to be a successful 
learner — and a successful teacher — in 
the 21st century: 

• Four 15-minute video programs with 
accompanying Viewer Guides 

* Overview 

♦ Mundelein High School 

• Nederland High School 

• Westbury High School 

• A User/Facilitator Manual 





Program Summary 

I s education meeting the needs of our stu- 
dents and society? Many educators and 
educational researchers suggest that if 
schools are going to fulfill these needs, they 
must start with a focus on students and 
reflect the best of what is known to be true 
about learners and learning. This is to say 
that schools must begin reform efforts by 
embracing a learner-centered perspective. 

During the past several decades, research- 
ers have studied learners to determine 
what conditions are present when learning 
flourishes. A set of 12 Learner-Centered 
Psychological Principles grew out of this 
research. For many, the 12 principles 
reaffirm what has always been recognized 
as good teaching practice. At the same 
time, they offer a serious challenge to 
traditional educational structures and 
practices. Taken as a whole, the 1 2 
principles are a valuable guide for planning 
and implementing educational reform 
strategies. 

In many traditional educational settings, 
student mastery of the content is the end 
goal. In a learner-centered environment, 
content is the vehicle or means for students 
to develop critical thinking and to learn how 
to reflect more deeply about issues and 
problems. 

In a learner-centered classroom or school, 
both students and teachers must adjust to 
new roles. For students, the change is one 
of assuming increased responsibility for 
their learning. Teachers usually need to 
further develop attitudes and ways of 
teaching that place the perspectives and 
needs of each student at the center of 
educational decisions. Often, both 
students and teachers find these changes 
difficult to make. However, those students 
and teachers who have committed to 
reform based on the Learner-Centered 
Psychological Principles are experiencing 







new levels of success and satisfaction. For 
them, the system is better meeting their 
needs and better serving society. 

This program introduces the viewer to the 
essence of the Learner-Centered Psycho- 
logical Principles and their implications for 
educational practice. By visiting students, 
teachers, and administrators in three 
schools, the viewer will observe how the 



" Student-centered really 
means that you look at 
what the needs of an 



individual are and that you 
center the curriculum 



around where the students 



are, around their past 
experience, so that you 
can help them construct 
meaning from new 
experiences. " 

Linda Hanson 
Superintendent 
Mundelein, Illinois 



Learner-Centered Psychological Principles 
serve as a guide to educational reform 
efforts and will discern a number of key 
characteristics of learner-centered practice: 



INDIVIDUALIZED 
At the center of the Learner-Centered 
Psychological Principles is understanding 
and appreciating the individual perspec- 
tives, needs, and capabilities of each 
student. Shaping a learning experience 
around the needs and past experiences of 
the student is an essential component of 
learner-centered education, as is allowing 
each student to express his or her knowl- 
edge in ways that are real and most 
appropriate to individual strengths and 
capacities. 
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MUTUAL RESPECT 
Learning is not easy. It takes energy— 
intellectually, physically, and emotionally. 
Teaching and learning is about taking risks, 
making mistakes, and having the energy 
and support to try again. Research shows 
that students and teachers take more risks 
when everyone feels respected and 
connected. The development of learning 
communities where everyone feels 
respected and connected is an essential 
strategy resulting from the Learner- 
Centered Psychological Principles. 

PERSONAL 

Teacher observation and years of research 
show that when students feel a part of a 
community where they are respected and 
valued, they will more likely stay in school 
and succeed. Developing personal 
connections between students and 
teachers is another essential ingredient to 
teaching based upon the Learner-Centered 
Psychological Principles. 

OWNERSHIP and RESPONSIBILITY 
In a learner-centered classroom, students 
are guided by teachers to choose their 
projects and assume responsibility for their 
own learning. Student ownership of what 
and how they learn is another piece of the 
instructional foundation supported by the 
Learner-Centered Psychological Principles. 

RELEVANCE 

The Learner-Centered Psychological 
Principles emphasize the fundamental 
understanding that quality learning 
develops out of a relevant and integrated 
curriculum. If learning means something to 
students, and if students can make 
curricular connections not only to the real 
world, but from class to class, they are 
more likely to express curiosity, and 
develop creativity and higher-order thinking 
skills. 



i 



Educational reform and 
transformation 



Key Themes and Topics 

Educational relevance 









Learner-centered perspective 



L Educational perspectives and 

l practices based on the Learner- 

I Centered Psychological Principles 

L 



i) / Understanding and appreciating 
individual student perspectives, 
needs, and capabilities 

V Building a learning community 

Nr Establishing personal connections 

Creating choice and responsibility 



I 



^ Content as a teaching/learning i 
vehicle 






A new role for students 
A new role for teachers 



1 



Key Terms ( 

Educational Reform and Transformation: 

The process of improving and changing the form of teaching and 
learning in classrooms and schools. 

Learner-Centered Perspective: 

A way of seeing learners, learning, and teaching that takes into 
account each student’s needs and perspectives and reflects the 
best of what is known to be true about learners and learning. To 
properly teach learners and to help them accomplish desired 
outcomes, educators must understand each learner’s reality and 
support the learner’s existing capacities. 

Learner-Centered Psychological Principles: 

An organized set of psychoiogicai principles pertaining to the 
learner and learning process. The principles are based on an 
integration of theory and research from psychology and education, 
and are published in a report of the American Psychoiogicai 
Association’s Task Force on Psychology in Education entitled: 
Learner-Centered Psychological Principles: Guidelines For School 
Redesign and Reform. 

Content: 

Curricular topics or subjects such as history, science, and so on. In 
the iearner-centered perspective, content is a means for developing 



"Last year / used to walk with my head 
down... Now I walk with it high — 
proud of my seif! 

Student 
Westbury High School 
Houston 



students’ knowledge as well as their thinking and learning skills. 
The focus, however, is on teaching learners, not on teaching 
content. 

Learning Styles: 

Refers to the different ways that students learn and process 
information. Teachers learn about and grasp how each learner 
understands his or her world and approaches the process of 
learning. Teachers then adapt to and accommodate such learning 
styles. 





Before Viewing This 
Program 



After Viewing This 
Program 



A Note to Parents and 
Teachers 



Consider the following: 



Consider the following: 



Many people in the United States 
believe that education is not meeting 
the needs of students and society. Do 
you agree or disagree? What 
examples can you think of to support 
your position? 

2 Think back to your own high school 
educational experience and to a 
teacher who had a great impact on 
you. What were that teacher’s 
characteristics and qualities? If you 
were in a position to go back and 
reform, reinvent, or redo your high 
school teaching/learning process, what 
changes would you want to make? 

It is said by some that a good teacher 
teaches students, not the subject or 
content. What does this statement 
mean? What is your opinion about 
this statement? 

4 If you were asked to list the five most 
important characteristics of good 
teaching, what items and practices 
would you place on your list? 

Review the program description and list of 
key terms and then view the program. 



"If kids feel connected, if 
they feel part of a 
community where they're 
respected and valued, 
they'll be more likely to 
stay in school... and 
succeed. " 

Carrie Toffoletto 
Social Studies Teacher 
Westbury High School 



I What is the relationship between the 
“characteristics of good teaching” that 
you listed before viewing the program 
and the learner-centered practices 
shown in the program? 

2 On a large piece of paper, write 
Learner-Centered Teaching and 
Learning . Under the heading write 
Advantages and Disadvantages . Note 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
“learner-centered teaching and 
learning” from the perspective of 
students, teachers, parents, and 
society at large. 

If you were a student in a learner- 
centered classroom, how do you 
think you would respond to the 
approach? 

^ How do you think most students 
would respond to a learner- 
centered approach? 

3 As a result of seeing this video, what 
do you see as essential to learner- 
centered teaching? 

4 What new ideas has this video given 
you that you believe might be worth 
acting on in your school and class- 
room? 



This project has been supported in whole or in part 
with federal funds from the Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement, U.S. Department of 
Education. The materials produced for this project do 
not necessarily reflect the views or policies of the 
Department, nor does mention of specific organiza- 
tions imply endorsement by the U.S. Government. 
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Although all of the examples found in this 
video series occur in high schools, the 
Learner-Centered Psychological Principles 
are fully applicable to elementary and 
middle school students. Because children 
are younger and developmental^ more 
dependent than adolescents, their teachers 
and parents often intuitively feel ready to 
accept and apply these guidelines. In fact, 
although not in a complete sense, there is 
a longer history of using these principles for 
the creation of educational models and 
curricula for children than for adolescents. 

Some books for teachers and parents that 
strongly exemplify most of the learner- 
centered psychological principles across all 
grade levels are: 

Brooks, J.G.,& Brooks, M.G. (1993). !n 
search of understanding: The case for 
constructivist classrooms. Alexandria, 
VA: Association for supervision and 
curriculum development. 

Feyl Chavkin, N. (1994). Families and 
schools in a pluralistic society. Albany, 
NY: State University of New York 
Press. 

Gardner, H. (1991). The unschooled mind: 
How children think and how schools 
should teach. New York: Basic Books. 
Wlodkowski, R. J. & Jaynes, J.H. (1990). 
Eager to learn: Helping children 
become motivated and love learning. 
San Francisco: Jossey-Bass. 

About the Project and 
To Order Materials 

Mid-continent Regional Educational 
Laboratory (McREL) 

2550 South Parker Road, Suite 500 
Aurora, Colorado 80014 
(303) 337-0990 
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For Our 
Students , 
For Ourselves 

Part 2: 

Stories of Change 



About For Our Students, For Ourselves 

A comprehensive set of materials to 
facilitate the development of skills and 
knowledge needed to be a successful 
learner — and a successful teacher — in 
the 21st century. This project includes: 

Part 1 : Learner-Centered Principles in 
Practice. Four 15-minute video programs 
with accompanying Viewer Guides 

• Overview 

• Mundelein High School 

• Nederland High School 

• Westbury High School 

Part 2: Stories of Change. Four 15-minute 
video programs with accompanying 
Viewer Guides 

• Context and Need for Change 

• The Transformation Process 

• Consequences and Results 

• Creating a New Culture 
A User/Facilitator Manual 




Context and Need for Change 




Westbury High School teacher Theresa Diaz works with a 
student one-on-one. 



Program 
Description 

T 'he first series of 
For Our Students, 

For Ourselves 
visited three schools. . . 
from suburban 
Mundelein, Illinois to rural 
Nederland, Colorado to 
urban Houston, Texas. 

Despite very different 
student populations, 
demographics, and 
circumstances, they 
shared a common vision: 
to create schools that 
focused first and foremost on the needs 
and perspectives of the learner. Each 
school had to overcome numerous 
obstacles to begin its own unique 
process of change. More than two years 
after the taping of the initial video, the key 
participants from each learner-centered 
high school have reassembled to reflect 
on the transformation they have gone 
through since the early 1 990s. 



By sharing from their collective 
experiences they gain special insight into 
the process that changed their schools 
into learner-centered environments. This 
program focuses on this process of 
change and the common elements that 
characterize change toward learner- 
centered practices. This transformation 
emerges from a source of deepening 
awareness and inspiration. 




As a result of this program viewers will: 



1 Understand that inspiration to 
change is often fueled by a need 
for change. 

2 Gain insight into the processes 
administrators and teachers go 
through to transform their schools 
into learner-centered 
environments. 

3 Understand how change 

begins with a vision of what is 
possible. 



4 Consider how change is built 
on common areas of agreement. 

5 Understand change does 

follow a set of principles that can 
be learned and applied. 



This project has been supported in whole or in 
part with federal funds from the Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement, U.S. 
Department of Education. The materials 
produced for this project do not necessarily 
reflect the views or policies of the Department, 
nor does mention of specific organizations imply 
endorsement by the U.S. Government. 
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Key Themes and Topics 

* Common Agreement '>/ Collegiality Personal Research 

Empowerment and Leadership Personal Confidence 

yY Attitude Change Multicultural Awareness 



Key Principles 



1 










Change is a new way of thinking — 
it starts in the hearts and minds of 
individuals, and results in seeing 
learning and learners differently. 



Change is seen differently by 
different people — to be successful, 
it must be built upon common 
areas of agreement. 

3 Substantive change seeks 

answers to perplexing issues and 
must be supported by 
opportunities for inquiry, learning, 
reflection, and practice. 



4 Change is facilitated when 
individuals feel personally 
empowered by feelings of 
ownership, respect, personal 
support, and trust. 

5 Change begins with hope — 
believing it is possible. 

6 Key stakeholders must be 

involved in the change and know 
precisely what is to be changed. 

7 Focusing on learners and learning 
creates a common vision and 
direction for change. 



Before Viewing This Program 

Consider the following: 

1 Change is often initiated by a 
personal trigger that helps the 
individual see the need for 
change. Describe what is 
happening in your school, district, 
or community that might trigger the 
need for change. 

Change has been described as 
“developing a vision of what’s 
possible, and believing that it can 
happen.” What is your personal 
vision for your school or 
classroom? 

3 Today's teachers and 
administrators 

are often so busy they may not 
have the time to discuss critical 
educational issues with 
colleagues. What is the value of 
educators talking about these 
issues with their colleagues? How 
can this practice be incorporated 
into your school? 



Program Summary 





C hange is a new way of thinking. It 
begins by examining critically what 
is and imagining what could be. At 
Mundelein High School, a number of 
factors set the stage for change — a 
changing student population, a genuine 
concern with the impact of tracking, and 
an administration that encouraged 
professional and personal development. 
Teachers built collegiality and found 
common agreement to do away with 
tracking. With administrative support and 
parental trust they developed more 
inclusive classrooms. 



Change comes through hope. In the 
early 1990s Nederland High School had 
a reputation of low student achievement 
and low teacher morale. But in that small 
town, there was a sense of community. 
With support from a core group of 
parents and new administrative 
leadership, teachers were allowed to 
O se their curriculum. This led to greater 

ERIC m 



teacher empowerment and a consequent 
increase in student achievement scores. 

For some schools the change in the 
community that surrounds them serves 
as a catalyst for change. In the early 
1 980s the population of Westbury High 
School shifted to a much more 
multicultural student body. This 
introduced a new set of student needs 
and attitudes. So began a long and 
challenging change process that 
continues today. In order to meet these 
needs teachers realized they had to 
focus on the learners in ways that 
bridged the realities of their everyday 
lives with classroom learning 
experiences. Shirley Johnson cites this 
faculty responsiveness as one of the 
reasons she became the principal at 
Westbury High School. In learner- 
centered schools a commitment to 
respecting every learner’s perspective is 
often part of the common vision that 
leads to positive changa „ 
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After Viewing This Program 



Consider the following: 



1 

2 

3 



What insights into the change 
process have you developed after 
viewing this video? 

How could what you have seen in 
this video be applied to your 
classroom or school? 

Recognizing that change is often 
viewed differently by different 
individuals, describe a process 
you might use to build common 
areas of agreement in your school. 



4 What could or does inspire hope 
for change in your school? 

5 Which of the principles of change 
are most relevant to your school 
situation? How so? 

Mid-continent Regional 
iwL*TaMmMm Educational Laboratory 

2550 South Parker Road, Suite 500 
Aurora, CO 80014 • phone: 303-337-0990 
fax: 303-337-3005 • e-mail: info@mcrel.org 




Program 2 




The Transformation Process 



For Our 
Students, 

For Ourselves 



Part 2: 

■i 

Stories of Change 



About For Our Students, For Ourselves 

A comprehensive set of materials to 
facilitate the development of skills and 
knowledge needed to be a successful 
learner — and a successful teacher — in 
the 21 st century. This project includes: 

Part 1 : Learner-Centered Principles in 
Practice. Four 15-minute video programs 
v/itn accompanying Viewer Guides 

• Oveiview 

• Mundelein High School 

• Nederland High School 

• VVestbury High School 

Pail 2: Stories of Change. Four 15-minute 
video programs with accompanying 
Viewer Guides 

• Context and Need for Change 

• The Transformation Process 

• Consequences and Results 

• Creating a New Culture 
A User Facilitator Manual 




Program Description 

W hat sets the administrators 
and teachers at Mundelein, 
Nederland, and Westbury 
High Schools apart from many schools 
across the nation is that the changes 
they implemented went beyond 






curriculum, instruction, and schedules. 
They underwent a transformation of 
heart and mind. This was a long, difficult, 
and very personal experience. Teachers 
and administrators from the three 



Nederland High School teacher 
Bob McDonald discusses the 
affect of change on teachers and 
students. 

schools reflect on the challenges they 
faced and the efforts they made to 
develop a vision and successfully 
carry it out. By carefully building 
understanding and conducting their own 
research they developed the knowledge 
base and ownership to continue the 
transformation to learner-centered 
schools. 




As a result of this program viewers will: 

I Gain insight into how building 
understanding provides a 
foundation for the transformation 
process. 

2 Understand how critical it is to 
transformation that educators see 
themselves as learners and 
change as a learning process. 

3 Understand how ownership of the 
change process emerges through 
a common understanding that 
supports a shared vision. 



4 Gain insight into how teacher 
research can transcend merely 
providing information to offering 
continuing support for change. 

5 Understand how attaining student 
comfort level in school catalyzes 
ongoing educational change. 



This project has been supported in whole or in 
part with federal funds from the Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement, U.S. 
Department of Education. The materials 
produced for this project do not necessarily 
reflect the views or policies of the Department, 
nor does mention of specific organizations imply 
endorsement by the U.S. Government. 
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Key Themes and Topics 

>y Change of Heart s/ Constant Learning \/ Teacher Ownership 
y Rising Professionalism ^Dommon Focus y Caring Environment 
y Inquiry Process \/ Teacher Dialogue y Collaboration 
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Key Principles 



10 



Honoring the learner’s ability to 
make choices about and control 
his or her own learning facilitates 
change. 

Change occurs when each 
person sees him or herself as a 
learner and sees change as 
basically a learning process. 

Like learning, change occurs best 
when it is invitational and not 
mandated. 



11 

12 



Change requires commitment of 
resources, including time, 
knowledge, and skill. 

Like learning, change is a lifelong 
and continuous process. 




Program Summary 



A lthough individually different, each 
school created a vision statement 
through dialogue and a consensus 
process. Realizing their ownership of that 
vision enhanced the motivation of the 
teachers to change. As they continued to 
do research about what to change, they 
became aware they were learners 
themselves. This insight not only 
deepened their thirst for transformation 
but also impassioned their creativity 
about how to accomplish it. 



For Nederland High School, a caring 
environment and time for professional 
development and dialogue were critical to 
nurturing the teachers through the three 
years it took to anchor their vision for their 



school. The teachers at Mundelein High 
School developed inquiry groups to 
research educational approaches that 
were sensitive to different learners. This 
form of ongoing staff development 
increased their feelings of responsibility 
and professionalism. They discovered 
the Learner-Centered Psychological 
Principles to both guide and support their 
change efforts. At Westbury High School 
teachers began attending more 
workshops and forums outside of their 
school and brought back this learning to 
continue the dialogue for transformation. 
Teachers at each school used their own 
learning and research to achieve a more 
learner-centered curriculum. 



Before Viewing This Program 



Consider the following: 

I What is a significant change that 
you have made as an educator 
that you regard as an ongoing 
learning process? 

2 Some people would argue that 
“inviting” change does not work. 
What evidence do you have to 
debate this point of view? 




“Change of heart" has dramatic 
overtones, perhaps more present 
in one’s personal life. Where have 
you experienced a “change of 
heart” in your professional life? 



After Viewing This Program 



Consider the following: 

I As you view your role as an 

educator, where and about what 
does being a learner fit most 
naturally for you? 

2 As you view your school, what is a 
change worth making that you 
would be willing to commit 
resources to including your time 
and skill? 




Some educators might scoff at the 
notion of students making their 
own choices about learning, but 
where do you see this approach 
might have an advantage to 
student learning? 



4 What is a possible change in your 
school that could significantly 
benefit from teacher research? 



J Jjfy gf Mid-continent Regional 
twMmEL Educational Laboratory 

2550 South Parker Road, Suite 500 • Aurora, CO 80014 • phone: 303-337-0990 • fax: 303-337-3005 • e-mail: info@mcrel.org 
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For Our 
Students, 

For Ourselves 

Part 2: 

Stories of Change 

About For Our Students, For Ourselves 

A comprehensive set of materials to 
facilitate the development of skills and 
knowledge needed to be a successful 
learner — and a successful teacher — in 
the 21st century. This project includes: 

Part 1 : Learner-Centered Principles in 
Practice. Four 15-minute video programs 
with accompanying Viewer Guides 

• Overview 

• Mundelein High School 

• Nederland High School 

• Westbury High School 

Pail 2: Stories of Change. Four 15-minute 
video programs with accompanying 
Viewer Guides 

• Context and Need for Change 

• The Transformation Process 

• Consequences and Results 

• Creating a New Culture 
A User Facilitator Manual 




Consequences and Results 



Program Description 

I mplementing change at 
Mundelein, Nederland, and 
Westbury High Schools was often a 
struggle. Students, teachers, and 
administrators had to work with new 
ideas and procedures. However, they 
learned from their mistakes and found 
that by focusing on learners and learning 
they could create a climate that fostered 
motivation for learning, for teachers and 
students alike. 



Teachers and administrators from the 
three schools reflect on their resistance 
and their journey toward learner- 
centered practices. As they continue to 
adapt strategies and develop ownership 
based on the Learner-Centered 
Principles, they see an increase in 
student learning. 

Below, Westbury principal Shirley 
Johnson meets with students. 




As a result of this program viewers will: 



1 Understand how continuously 
adapting strategies and 
developing ownership leads to 
concrete, positive results. 

2 Consider how change requires 
permission to make mistakes 

3 Gain insights into how school 
leaders can share power with 
teachers. 



4 Understand how refusing to blame 
leads to better problem solving. 

This project has been supported in whole or in 
part with federal funds from the Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement, U.S. 
Department of Education. The materials 
produced for this project do not necessarily 
reflect the views or policies of the Department, 
nor does mention of specific organizations imply 
endorsement by the U.S. Government. 






Key Themes and Topics 

s/ Implementation Dip >/ Shared Responsibility 

\/ Removing Blame \/ Honoring Change 
>/ Encouraging Reflection s / Celebrating Learning 




Key Principles 



13 



Change requires permission 
to make mistakes and 
engage in conflict resolution 
and negotiation skills. 



14 



Change is facilitated by 
leaders who share power, 
facilitate communications, 
and are inclusive. 



**<*»»*« 



Program Summary 




A t Mundelein High School 
.teachers were a bit surprised 
to find resistance to learner- 
centered practices coming from 
their students. However, they 
stayed on course knowing what 
they were doing was based on their 
solid research and practice. By 
being as open to understanding 
critical comments from teachers as 
they were to understanding critical 
comments from students, they 
created feelings of ownership and 
met increasing success. 

At Nederland High School the 
principal, Ed Ellis, accepted that the 
transition to learner-centered 
practices would involve 
disagreements and mistakes. This 
kind of acceptance reduced teacher 
stress and allowed faculty to see 
some of their difficulties as normal 
part of professional growth. At 
Westbury High School, teachers 
realized that students had to be at 
the center of decision making about 



changes that would benefit their 
learning. They further realized that 
a transition process to support 
diverse student needs had to 
include helping students make 
personal connections to learning. 
Students needed to be able to 
reflect on what their learning 
experiences meant to them 
personally. Teachers also saw that 
helping students self-assess their 
learning also meant being sure to 
celebrate what students learned and 
mastered if self-esteem and a 
desire to learn more was to be 
fostered. 

These educators agree that by 
replacing blame with effort toward 
problem solving, change goes more 
smoothly. They realize the 
transformation to being a learner- 
centered school is a work in 
progress where you start with the 
students, continually figuring out 
how to make learning better for 
them and celebrating their success 
along the way. 




Mid-continent Regional 
Educational Laboratory 



Before Viewing This Program 



Consider the following: 



1 Transformation to new ways of 

thinking and doing things often includes an 
“implementation dip,” a period of time when 
things do not go smoothly and mistakes 
increase before the system adjusts and 
more positive outcomes are realized. Where 
have you faced some “implementation dips” 
in your own professional life? What have 
these experiences taught you? 




Think of a task where you were 
genuinely given permission to make 
mistakes. How did this affect how you 
worked and what you learned? How do you 
now feel toward the person/s who extended 
this permission? 



3 Think about a time you had the experience 
where someone else celebrated your 
learning. What was the occasion? What 
was the impact on you? 



After Viewing This Program 



Consider the following: 



I As you consider changing to learner- 
centered practices, where do you need to 
have permission to make mistakes? Who 
has to give you this permission? If 
necessary, what is a good way to request 
this permission? 




To what extent is power shared in your 
educational setting? Between administration 
and teachers? Between teachers and 
students? As you reflect on these matters, 
are there any insights related to improving 
your education practice? 



3 In each of these high schools, no single 
educator had to “go it alone.” All the 
educators in this program shared 
responsibility with others to move toward 
learner-centered teaching. This eased the 
burden of transformation. What is the 
current state of collaboration in your school? 
How is it affecting the quality of your school 
and student learning? If desired, how could 
it be improved? 
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Creating a New Culture 



Program Description 



For Our 
Students , 
For Ourselves 

Part 2: 

Stories of Change 




Students at Mundelein High School take responsibility for their own learning. 



About For Our Students, For Ourselves 

A comprehensive set of materials to 
facilitate the development of skills and 
knowledge needed to be a successful 
learner — and a successful teacher — in 
the 21st century. This project includes: 

Part 1 : Learner-Centered Principles in 
Practice. Four 15-minute video programs 
with accompanying Viewer Guides 

• Overview 

• Mundelein High School 

• Nederland High School 

• West bury High School 

Part 2: Stories of Change. Four 15-minute 
video programs with accompanying 
Viewer Guides 

• Context and Need for Change 

• The Transformation Process 

• Consequences and Results 

• Creating a New Culture 
A User/Facilitator Manual 




F br most schools, becoming 

learner-centered means creating 
a new culture within the school. 

The new culture maintains new practices 
and provides a climate to accommodate 
student needs and perspectives on a 
continuing basis. In this program the 

Goals A Outcomes 

As a result of this program viewers will: 

1 Understand how the development 
of a new school culture maintains 
new practices that support 
learner-centered teaching and 
learning. 

2 Gain insights into the impact of 
change on school leadership. 

3 Consider how change can evolve 
from something initially unsettling 
to something very unifying for a 
school. 

£88 WST COPY AVAILABLE 



4 Understand that change is a 

“never ending story,” a continuous 
journey of lifelong learning. 



This project has been supported in whole or in 
part with federal funds from the Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement, U.S. 
Department of Education. The materials 
produced for this project do not necessarily 
reflect the views or policies of the Department, 
nor does mention of specific organizations imply 
endorsement by the U.S. Government. 



teachers and administrators from 
Mundelein, Nederland, and Westbury 
High Schools discuss how they evolved 
into learning communities that support 
and sustain ongoing learning and 
change. 






Key Themes and Topics 

\/ Creating Trust ^ Building Comfort Level 

Mistakes as Great Moments ^ Teachers as Decision Makers 
Negotiating Disagreements Leaders as Facilitators 




Key Principle 




A critical outcome of the change process is the 
creation of new learning communities that enhance, 
support, and sustain the motivation for ongoing 
learning and change. 



Before Viewing This Program 



Consider the following: 



I lf you were to describe your school 
culture, what would be its most 
influential characteristics? Which of 
these characteristics enhance learner- 
centered teaching? Which of these 
characteristics diminish learner- 
centered teaching? 




How are disagreements among 
administrators and teachers currently 
negotiated? Are you satisfied with this 
approach? Could you and your 
colleagues benefit from training in 
conflict negotiating skills? 




Program Summary 



A t Westbury, creating a new 
.culture began with the trust that 
developed as a result of more direct 
communication between the principal 
and teachers. At Nederland, the new 
culture emerged from a more 
inclusive decision-making process 
that brought key stakeholders 
together. At Mundelein, progress 
toward a new culture relied on 
strategies to increase the comfort 
level of students as they adapted to 
learner-centered practices. In all 
three schools ongoing staff 
development nurtured the change to 
a new culture. 



When the administrators from 
Mundelein, Nederland, and Westbury 
High Schools reflect on the 
transformation of their schools, it is 
obvious they have become co- 
leamers with their teachers. Their 
new roles also include being 
facilitators, keepers of the vision, and 
professional peers. What makes 
their schools work and what they 
share with their teachers is a deep 
belief and commitment that the 
student and learning need to be at 
the center of their efforts. 
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3 What are key changes that have 
occurred within your school that you 
now understand as significant 
improvements for your school? What 
changes need to be modified to 
include a learner-centered 
perspective? 

After Viewing This Program 

Consider the following: 

I Does your school have a commonly 
agreed upon vision? Please articulate 
it. Who are the keepers of this vision? 
How does it support learner-centered 
practices? 

2 Since mistakes can be “great 

moments," consider a few that led to 
the improvement of your classroom or 
school. 

3 Since community is dynamic and 
always changing, what is the current 
state of community in your school? Are 
there aspects of it that need further 
change or development to make it a 
greater source of strength for a 
learner-centered approach to 
teaching? 
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4 If you had to pick one common 

element of change that you believe 
most positively affected these schools, 
what would it be? How can this 
element be nurtured in your classroom 
or school? 




For Our Students, For Ourselves Viewer Guides 
Viewer Guide Author 

Ron Schukar is a curriculum development specialist and independent education consultant. He is 
currently directing a National Science Foundation project at the Social Science Education Consortium 
in Boulder, Colorado. 



Dan Flenniken 

Marion McDonald 

Shelly Aasen 

Molly McGill 



Viewer Guide Staff 
Pacific Mountain Network 



Project Coordinator 

Editor 

.... Graphics/Layout 
.... Project Assistant 
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Viewer Guide Advisory Team 



Tom Dudzinski Total Communications Co. 

Mary Lou Ray Pacific Mountain Network 

Barbara McCombs Mid-continent Regional Educational Laboratory 

Pam Pease Mind Extension University 

Diane Swartz Mid-continent Regional Educational Laboratory 

Ellen Wagner DLS Associates 

Raymond Wlodkowski Independent Consultant 
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For Our Students, For Ourselves 



Viewer guides produced by: 

^PMN 

Pacific Mountain Network 

1550 Park Avenue 
Denver, Colorado 80218 
(303) 837-8000 
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For more information or to order additional materials, 
please contact: 

MREL 



Mid-continent Regional Educational Laboratory 
2550 S. Parker Road, Suite 500 
Aurora, Colorado 80014 
(303) 337-0990 



Learner* centered 
psychological principles: 



Guidelines for school 
redesign and reform 



produced by the 

Presidential Task Force on Psychology in Education 
American Psychological Association 

supported by the 

American Psychological Association 

and the 

Mid-continent Regional Educational Laboratory 




HmEL 



January 1993 
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Foreword 



T l he L eamer-Centered Psychological Principles 
were developed in a collaborative partner- 
ship between the American Psychological 
Association (APA) and the Mid-continent Re- 
gional Educational Laboratory (McREL). The 
work of this partnership was carried out by the 
APA President’s Task Force on Psychology in 
Education (PsyEd), which was established in 
1990 by the APA Board of Directors and the 
then APA president-elect, Charles D. 
Spielberger. Frank Farley, Nadine M. Lambert, 
and Barbara L. McCombs have served with 
Spielberger as the PsyEd Task Force co-chairs. 
C. Larry Hutchins, Executive Director of 
McREL, was the principal educational consult- 
ant to the task force. 

Barbara L. McCombs, Director of Motiva- 
tion and Human Development at McREL, 
developed the initial draft and subsequent re- 
visions of the Principles document. She was 
assisted in revising and refining the Principles 
by the co-chairs and other members of the 
PsyEd Task Force, who included Cynthia G. 
Baum, Henry C. Ellis, James J. Gallagher, 
Wayne H. Holtzman, Howard M. Knoff, Harold 
F. O’Neil, Jr., Sylvia A. Rosenfield, and Tho- 
mas J. Shuell. 

The initial draft of the Principles was pre- 
pared in March of 199 1 . Circulation of the first 
and subsequent drafts to a wide range of psy- 
chologists, educators, and professionals in vari- 
ous scientific disciplines has resulted in this 
final revision. Although we received very fa- 
vorable comments from almost everyone who 
responded with suggestions for revision, some 
reviewers noted that the language was some- 
what technical and suggested that the docu- 
ment would be improved by simplifying the 
presentation to make it more readily accessible 
for use by teachers and other professionals. The 
task force is now in the process of creating a 



“user friendly” version with less technical lan- 
guage for nonpsychologists. 

We are very grateful to the following col- 
leagues, who have contributed significantly to 
the Principles by their comments and sugges- 
tions for revisions of earlier drafts: Larry A. 
Alferink, Harry P Bahrick, David C. Berliner, 
Emmanuel M. Bernstein, Fran C. Blumberg, 
Barbara L. Bonner, James P Connell, Eric L. 
Dlugokinski, Darwin R Hunt, Beau F. Jones, 
Lewis R Lipsitt, Hermine H. Marshall, Adah 
B. Maurer, Diane McGuinness, Roger C. Mills, 
Clark E. Moustakas, David N. Perkins, Louisa 
H. Pierson, Donald K. Pumroy, D. Scott Rid- 
ley, Jerome D. Stiller, C. E. Walker, Claire E. 
Weinstein, Jo Sue Whisler, Merlin C. Wittrock, 
and Philip G. Zimbardo. The task force extends 
its special thanks to Martin E. Ford, Chair of 
the Psychological Studies in Education Pro- 
gram at Stanford University, for his significant 
contribution to the editing of this draft and to 
Scott G. Paris, Professor of Developmental 
Psychology at the University of Michigan, for 
developing some of the learner-centered prin- 
ciples of assessment that are included as part 
of the final section of this document. 

In addition to the contributions of psycholo- 
gists and educators just noted, we have received 
favorable comments from representatives of a 
wide range of professional groups. We are grate- 
ful to the following individuals and organiza- 
tions for their feedback: 

Ronald S. Brandt , Executive Editor, Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment (ASCD); 

Bonnie J. Brunkhorst, Retiring President, Na- 
tional Science Teachers Association 
(NSTA)i 

Rodger W, Bybee f Acting Director, Innovative 
Science Education, Biological Sciences Cur- 
riculum Study (BSCS); 
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Joan Walsh Cassedy, Executive Secretary, Soci- 
ety of Toxicology; 

Pat Cox, Project Director, Regional Laboratory 
for Educational Improvement (REI) of the 
Northeast and Islands; 

Robert E. Fathman, Chairman, National Coali- 
tion to Abolish Corporal Punishment in 
Schools (NCACPS); 

Shirley M. Frye, Past President, National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of Mathematics (NCTM); 

Gary D. Fullerton, President, American Asso- 
ciation of Physicists in Medicine (AAPM); 

John A. Gans, Executive Vice President, Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association (APhA); 

Christopher G. A. Harrison, Chairman, Ameri- 
can Geophysical Union, AGU); 

Willis D. Hawley, American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education (AACTE); 

James D. Hennes, Curriculum and Evaluation, 
Colorado Department of Education; 

Rosalie S . Humphrey, President Elect, American 
School Counselor Association (ASCA); 

C. Larry Hutchins, Executive Director, Mid- 
continent Regional Educational Laboratory 
(McREL), Colorado; 

Louis A. Iozzi, Dean, Academic and Student 
Affairs, Rutgers University; 

Michael J. Jackson, Executive Director, Federa- 
tion of American Societies for Experimen- 
tal Biology (FASEB); 

M echelle R. LaWarre, President, APhA Acad- 
emy of Students of Pharmacy, American 
Pharmaceutical Association (AphA); 

Leon M. L ederman, Chairman of Board of Di- 
rectors, American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science (AAAS), and 
Director Emeritus, Fermi National Accel- 
erator Laboratory (Fermilab); 

James E M arran, Co-Chair of the Teaching and 
Learning Task Force of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies (NCSS); 



Margzt E. McGuire, President, National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies (NCSS); 

Patricia J. M cWethy, Executive Director, Na- 
tional Association of Biology Teachers 
(NABT); 

E. Gerald Meyer, President, American Institute 
of Chemists (AIC); 

Arvem Moore, President, National Head Start 
Association (NHSA); 

Richard Nicholson, Executive Officer, American 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence (AAAS); 

Nancy S. Perry, President, American School 
Counselor Association (ASCA); 

Terrence K . Quinn, Principal and Member of the 
Board of Education of the City of New York; 

Samuel G. Sava, Executive Director, National 
Association of Elementary School Principals 
(NAESP); 

George W Sledge, Associate Dean and Direc- 
tor, Academic Affairs, College of Agricul- 
tural and Life Sciences, University of 
Wisconsin-Madison; 

Carol E . Smith, Senior Director, Professional Is- 
sues, American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education (AACTE); 

Marilyn M. Smith, Executive Director, National 
Association for the Education of Young Chil- 
dren (NAEYC); 

Philip M. Smith, Executive Officer, National Re- 
search Council (NRC); 

Dennis Sparks, Executive Director, National 
Staff Development Council (NSDC); 

Richard W Traxler, Chair, Education Commit- 
tee, Society for Industrial Microbiology 
(SIM); 

Carl E . Trinca, Executive Director, American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 
(AACP); 

Sylvia A. Ware, Director, Education Division, 
American Chemical Society (ACS); 
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Gary D. Watts, Senior Director, National Edu- 
cation Association (NEA); and 
Ellen C. Weaver ; Chair, Education Committee, 
American Society of Plant Physiologists 
(ASPP). 

Although the Principles have received exten- 
sive review, we view this as an evolving docu- 
ment and welcome further comments 
concerning possible omissions or areas that 



require consideration in future revisions. In 
addition, we would like to learn about specific 
applications and ways in which you have found 
these principles to be useful to your own work 
or programs. Please send your comments to 
Office of Psychology in Education, Education 
Directorate, American Psychological Associa- 
tion, 750 First Street, NE, Washington, DC 
20002-4242. 
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A merican education is broadly viewed as a 
system in crisis. To overcome this crisis, the 
L nation’s president has set forth ambitious 
goals for education, and many efforts are un- 
der way to redesign and reform our educational 
system. The American Psychological Associa- 
tion (APA) is committed to making a unique 
contribution to these efforts. We focus atten- 
tion on learner-centered principles that can 
provide the foundation for improving the qual- 
ity of teaching and learning in America’s 
schools. 

The principles contained in this document, 
many of them already implemented in exem- 



plary classrooms, represent both an ideal vision 
and cumulative experience that will continue 
to evolve through research. Our objective is to 
provide useful information consistent with re- 
search generated by psychologists and educa- 
tors in the areas of learning, motivation, and 
human development. Use of these principles 
in reforming education will serve shared goals: 
educational excellence, with a focus on the 
individual learner. 

Conversely, educational reform efforts that 
do not take these principles into account will 
surely fail. 
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Background 



T \ hroughout its history, psychology has pro- 
vided vital information for the design of 
schooling based on theory and research on 
human nature, learning, and development. 
Research in psychology relevant to education 
has never been more productive than during 
the past 10 years. Advances in our understand- 
ing of thinking, memory, and cognitive and 
motivational processes can directly contribute 
to improvements in teaching, learning, and the 
whole enterprise of schooling. At the same 
time, educators concerned with the growing 
problems of school dropout, low levels of aca- 
demic achievement, and other indicators of 
school failure are arguing for more learner-cen- 
tered models of schooling. Such models attend 
to the diversity among students and use it to 
enrich learning and produce results within the 
context of current school reform. 

The following principles, which are consis- 
tent with more than a century of research on 
teaching and learning, are widely shared and 
implicitly recognized in many excellent pro- 
grams found in today’s schools. They also in- 
tegrate research and practice in various areas 
of psychology, including clinical, developmen- 
tal, experimental, social, organizational, com- 
munity, educational, and school psychology, as 
well as in education, sociology, anthropology, 
and philosophy. In addition, these principles 
reflect conventional and scientific wisdom: 
They comprise not only those systematically 
researched and evolving learner- centered prin- 
ciples that can lead to effective schooling but 
also principles that can lead to positive mental 
health and more effective functioning of our 



nation’s children, their teachers, and the sys- 
tems that serve them. 

Learner-centered psychological principles 
and a systems perspective for incorporating 
them are necessary components of a new de- 
sign for schooling. The systems perspective 
must focus on human functions at multiple 
levels of the educational system (learning, 
teaching, evaluating, and managing). From this 
perspective, educational practice will improve 
only when the educational system is redesigned 
with the primary focus on the learner. Psycholo- 
gists, in collaboration with educators, can help 
decide how best to apply sound psychological 
principles in the redesign of America’s schools. 
A new and exciting vision of schooling, and 
psychology’s role in this vision, can then 
emerge. 

Our immediate goal in offering these 
learner-centered psychological principles is to 
provide guidelines that can contribute to cur- 
rent educational reform and school redesign 
efforts and thus help meet the nation’s educa- 
tional goals. Through dialogue with concerned 
groups of educators, researchers, and policy 
makers, these principles can evolve further to 
contribute not only to a new design for 
America’s schools, but also to a society com- 
mitted to lifelong learning, healthy human 
development, and productivity. In developing 
these principles, psychology — together with 
other disciplines — can offer a unique contri- 
bution to the betterment of America’s schools 
and the enhancement of the nation’s vital 
human resources. 
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Learner- centered psychological principles 



T l he following 12 psychological principles 
pertain to the learner and the learning pro- 
cess. They focus on psychological factors 
that are primarily internal to the learner while 
recognizing external environment or context 
tual factors that interact with these internal fac- 
tors. These principles also attempt to deal 
holistically with learners in the context of real- 
world learning situations. Thus, they must be 
understood as an organized set of principles and 



not be treated in isolation. The first 10 prin- 
ciples subdivide into those referring to 
metacognitive and cognitive, affective, developmen- 
tal, and social factors and issues. Two final prin- 
ciples cut across the prior principles and focus 
on what psychologists know about individual dif- 
ferences. Finally, the principles are intended to 
apply to all learners, beginning with pre- 
schoolers. 



Metacognitive 
and cognitive 
factors 




"I 



Principle 1 The nature of the learning process. Learn- 
ing is a natural process of pursuing personally meaningful goals, 
and it is active, volitional, and internally mediated; it is a pro- 
cess of discovering and constructing meaning from information 
and experience, filtered through the learner's unique perceptions, 
thoughts, and feelings. 

Students have a natural inclination to learn 
and pursue personally relevant learning goals. 
They are capable of assuming personal respon- 
sibility for learning — monitoring, checking for 
understanding, and becoming active, self- di- 
rected learners — in an environment that takes 
past learning into account, ties new learning 
to personal goals, and actively engages students 
in their own learning process. In meaningful life 
situations, even very young children naturally 
engage in self-directed learning activities to 
pursue personal goals. During the learning pro- 
cess, individuals create their own meanings and 
interpretations on the basis of previously exist- 
ing understandings and beliefs. 

Principle 2 Goals of the lewnbig process. The learner 
seeks to create meaningful, coherent representations of knowl- 
edge regardless of the quantity and quality of data available. 

Learners generate integrated, commonsense 
representations and explanations for even 
poorly understood or communicated facts, 
concepts, principles, or theories. Learning pro- 




cesses operate holistically in the sense that 
internally consistent understandings emerge 
that may or may not be valid from an objec- 
tive, externally oriented perspective. As learn- 
ers internalize values and meanings within a 
discipline, however, they can refine their con- 
ceptions by filling in gaps, resolving inconsis- 
tencies, and revising prior conceptions. 

Principle3 The construction of knowledge* The learner 
links new information with existing and futureoriented knowl- 
edge in uniquely meaningful ways. 

Given that backgrounds and experiences of 
individuals can differ dramatically, and given 
that the mind works to link information mean- 
ingfully and holistically, learners organize in- 
formation in ways that are uniquely meaningful 
to them. A goal in formal education is to have 
all learners create shared understandings and 
conceptions regarding fundamental knowledge 
and skills that define and lead to valued learn- 
ing outcomes. In these situations, teachers can 
assist learners in acquiring and integrating 
knowledge (e.g., by teaching them strategies for 
constructing meaning, organizing content, ac- 
cessing prior knowledge, relating new knowl- 
edge to general themes or principles, storing or 
practicing what they have learned, and visual- 
izing future uses for the knowledge). 





Principle 4 Higher-order thinking. Higher-order strate- 
gies for "thinking about thinking" — for overseeing and moni- 
toring mental operations — facilitate creative and critical thinking 
and the development of expertise. 

During early to middle childhood, learners 
become capable of a metacognitive or execu- 
tive level of thinking about their own thinking 
that includes self-awareness, self-inquiry or 
dialogue, self-monitoring, and self-regulation of 



the processes and contents of thoughts, knowl- 
edge structures, and memories. Learners’ 
awareness of their personal agency or control 
over thinking and learning processes promotes 
higher levels of commitment, persistence, and 
involvement in learning. To foster this self- 
awareness ot agency, learners need settings 
where their personal interests, values, and goals 
are respected and accommodated. 



Principle 5 Motivational influences on learning. The 

depth and breadth af information processed, and what and how 
much is learned and remembered, are influenced by (a) self- 
awareness and beliefs about personal control, competence, and 
ability; (b) clarity and saliency of personal values, interests, and 
goals; (c) personal expectations for success or failure; (d) af- 
fect, emotion, and general states of mind; and (e) the resulting 
motivation to learn. 

The rich internal world of beliefs, goals, 
expectations, and feelings can enhance or in- 
terfere with learners’ quality of thinking and 
information processing. The relationship 
among thoughts, mood, and behavior under- 
lies individuals’ psychological health and ability 
to learn. Learners’ interpretations or cognitive 
constructions of reality can impede positive 
motivation, learning, and performance, as can 
negative thoughts and feelings. Conversely, 
positive learning experiences can help reverse 
negative thoughts and feelings and enhance 
student motivation to learn. 

Principle 6 Intrinsic motivation to learn. Individuals 
are naturally curious and enjoy learning, but intense negative 
cognitions and emotions (e.g., feeling insecure, worrying about 
failure, being self-conscious or shy, and fearing corporal punish- 
ment, ridicule, or stigmatizing labels) thwart this enthusiasm. 

Educators must support and develop stu- 
dents’ natural curiosity or intrinsic motivation 



to learn, rather than “fixing them” or driving 
them by fear of corporal punishment or exces- 
sive punishments of any kind. Also, both posi- 
tive interpersonal support and instruction in 
self-control strategies can offset factors that 
interfere with optimal learning — factors such 
as low self-awareness; negative beliefs; lack of 
learning goals; negative expectations for suc- 
cess; and anxiety, insecurity, or pressure. 

Principle 7 Characteristics of motivation-enhanc- 
ing learning tasks. Curiosity, creativity, and higher-order 
thinking are stimulated by relevant, authentic learning tasks of 
optimal difficulty and novelty for each student. 

Positive affect, creativity, and flexible and 
insightful thinking are promoted in contexts 
that learners perceive as personally relevant 
and meaningful. For example, students need 
opportunities to make choices in line with their 
interests and to have the freedom to change 
the course of learning in light of self-awareness, 
discovery, or insights. Projects that are compa- 
rable to real-world situations in complexity and 
duration elicit students’ higher-order thinking 
skills and creativity. In addition, curiosity is 
enhanced when students can work on person- 
ally relevant learning tasks of optimal difficulty 
and novelty. 



Affective 

factors 



Developmental 

factors 



Principle 8 Developmental constraints and oppor- 
tunities. Individuals progress through stages of physical, intel- 
lectual, emotional, and social development that are a function 
of unique genetic and environmental factors. 

Children learn best when material is appro 
priate to their developmental level and is pre- 
sented in an enjoyable and interesting way, 
while challenging their intellectual, emotional, 
physical, and social development. Unique en- 
vironmental factors (e.g., the quality of Ian- 
guage interactions between adult and child and 



parental involvement in the child’s schooling) 
can influence development in each area. An 
overemphasis on developmental readiness, 
however, may preclude learners from demon- 
strating that they are more capable intellectu- 
ally than schools, teachers, or parents allow 
them to show. Awareness and understanding 
of developmental differences of children with 
special emotional, physical or intellectual dis- 
abilities as well as special abilities can greatly 
facilitate efforts to create optimal contexts for 
learning. 



Personal and 
social factors 



Principle 9 Social and cultural diversity. Learning is 
facilitated by social interactions and communication with others 
in flexible, diverse (in age, culture, family background, etc.), 
and adaptive instructional settings. 

Learning is facilitated when the learner has 
an opportunity to interact with various stu- 
dents representing different cultural and fam- 
ily backgrounds, interests, and values. Learning 
settings that allow for and respect diversity 
encourage flexible thinking as well as social 
competence and moral development. In such 
settings, individuals have an opportunity for 
perspective taking and reflective thinking, 
thereby leading to insights and breakthroughs 
to new knowledge. 



Principle 10 Social acceptance, self-esteem, and 
learning. Learning and self-esteem are heightened when indi- 
viduals are in respectful and caring relationships with others who 
see their potential, genuinely appreciate their unique talents, and 
accept them as individuals. 

Quality personal relationships give the in- 
dividual access to higher-order, healthier lev- 
els of thinking, feeling, and behaving. Teachers’ 
(or other significant adults’) states of mind, 
stability, trust, and caring are preconditions for 
establishing a sense of belonging, self-respect, 
self-acceptance, and positive climate for learn- 
ing. Healthier levels of thinking are those that 
are less self-conscious, insecure, irrational, and 
self-deprecating. Self-esteem and learning are 
mutually reinforcing. 



Principle 1 1 Individual differences in learning. Al- 
though basic principles of teaming, motivation, and effective 
instruction apply to all learners (regardless of ethnicity, race, gen- 
der, physical ability, religion, or socioeconomic status), learners 
have different capabilities and preferences for learning mode and 
strategies. These differences are a function of environment (what 
is learned and communicated in different cultures or other social 
groups) and heredity (what occur naturally as a function of 
genes). 

The same basic principles of learning, mo b 
vation, and effective instruction apply to all 
learners. However, individuals are born with 
and develop unique capabilities and talents and 
have acquired through learning and social ac~ 
culturation different preferences for how they 
like to learn and the pace at which they learn. 
Also, student differences and curricular and 
environmental conditions are key factors that 
greatly affect learning outcomes. Understand' 
ing and valuing cultural differences and the 
cultural contexts in which learners develop 
enhances the possibilities for designing and 



implementing learning environments that are 
optimal for all students. 

Principle 1 2 Cognitive filters. Personal beliefs, thoughts, 
and understandings resulting horn prior learning and interpreta- 
tions become the individual's basis for constructing reality and 
interpreting life experiences. 

Unique cognitive constructions form a ba' 
sis foi beliefs and attitudes about others. Indb 
viduals then operate out of these “separate 
realities" as if they were true for everyone, of- 
ten leading to misunderstandings and conflict. 
Awareness and understanding of these phe^ 
nomena allow greater choice in what one be' 
lieves and more control over the degree to 
which one’s beliefs influence one’s actions and 
enable one to see and take into account oth' 
ers’ points of view. The cognitive, emotional, 
and social development of a child and the way 
that child interprets life experiences are a prod' 
uct of prior schooling, home, culture, and com- 
munity factors. 



Individual 

differences 
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Implications for school redesign and reform 



T \ he foregoing principles have implications 
for educational practice in the areas of in- 
struction, curriculum, assessment, instruc- 
tional management, teacher education, parent 
and community roles, and educational policy. 
Some of these implications are listed in the 



following sections to provide examples that are 
consistent with the learner- centered principles. 
They are intended to stimulate further think- 
ing, discussion, and elaboration of ideas toward 
developing new designs for education. 



Instruction 



Effective instruction 

❖ Involves students in their own learning, with 
opportunities for teacher and peer interactions 
that engage students 1 natural curiosity and 
opportunities for personal reflection and self- 
study; 

❖ Encourages students to link prior knowledge 
with new information by providing multiple 
ways of presenting information (e.g., auditory, 
visual, and kinesthetic). 

❖ Attends to the content of curriculum do- 
mains and to generalized and domain- specific 
frrocesses that facilitate the acquisition and in- 
tegration of knowledge in these domains; and 

❖ Includes constructive and informative feed- 
back regarding the learner’s instructional ap- 
proach and products, as well as sufficient 
opportunities to practice applying new knowl- 
edge and skills to developmentally appropriate 
levels of mastery. 

❖ Offers opportunities for acquiring and prac- 
ticing various learning strategies in different 
content domains to help students develop and 
effectively use their minds while learning; 



❖ Encourages problem solving, planning, com- 
plex decision making, debates, group discus- 
sions, and other strategies that enhance the 
development of higher- order thinking and use 
of metacognitive strategies; 

❖ Helps students understand and respect in- 
dividual differences by learning principles of 
thinking and psychological functioning and 
how these operate in building attitudes and 
belief systems about others; 

❖ Enables learners to plan future directions 
and apply what they learn; 

❖ Maintains fair, consistent, and caring policies 
that respect the individual by focusing on indi- 
vidual mastery and cooperative teamwork rather 
than on competitive performance goals; and 

❖ Ensures that all students have experience 
with (a) teachers interested in their area of 
instruction, (b) teachers who respect and value 
them as individuals, (c) positive role modeling 
and mentoring, (d) constructive and regular 
evaluations, (e) optimistic teacher expecta- 
tions, and (0 use of questioning skills to actively 
involve them in learning. 



Curriculum 




Effective curricula 

❖ Attend to affect and mood as well as cogni- 
tion and thinking in all learning activities and 
experiences, thereby totally engaging the 
learner; 

❖ Include assessments from students and 
teachers to check for student understanding of 
the subject matter, including implications and 
applications of knowledge. 



❖ Have an affective and cognitive richness 
that helps students generate positive thoughts 
and feelings of excitement and interest; 

❖ Help students engage in higher-order think- 
ing and practice metacognitive strategies, in- 
cluding reflective self-awareness and goal setting; 

❖ Help students to be more aware of their own 
psychological functioning and how it relates to 
their own learning; 
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❖ Include authentic (relevant to the real 
world) tasks and assessments that help students 
integrate information and performance across 
subject matter disciplines while allowing stu- 
dents to choose levels of difficulty for challenge 
or novelty; 

❖ Are developmentally appropriate to the in- 
tellectual, emotional, physical, and social char- 
acteristics of the individual; 

❖ Help students increase awareness and under- 
standing of how thought processes operate to 
produce separate, self-confirming realities so that 



they can better understand different individuals, 
as well as different social and religious groups; 

❖ Encourage students to see positive qualities 
in all groups of learners, regardless of race, sex, 
culture, physical ability, or other individual 
differences; and 

❖ Include activities that promote empathy and 
understanding, respect for individual differ- 
ences, and valuing of different perspectives, 
including materials from a multicultural per- 
spective. 



Effective assessment 

❖ Is integrated with instruction to continue 
learning progress and is authentic in content 
and performance requirements; 

❖ Measures personal progress and achieve- 
ment, rather than comparing an individual’s 
performance with the performance of others, 
and fosters personal learning goals; 

❖ Redefines success; standards should be based 
not on competition, but on self-selected or 
collaborative learning goals that promote self- 
generated solutions; 



❖ Enables students to make various choices, 
including the types of products for demonstrat- 
ing achievement of educational standards; 

❖ Measures student growth and allows for the 
highest levels of performance on developmen- 
tally appropriate standards; standards are for- 
mulated in such a way that every student has 
an opportunity to excel at something; and 

❖ Promotes students’ self-reflection on their 
growth by providing opportunities for self-as- 
sessment and thoughtful feedback on learning 
progress. 



Assessment 



Effective schools and classrooms 

❖ Accommodate mentoring and make time 
and physical space and facilities for students to 
pursue their learning goals and activities; 

❖ Are prepared to present materials at differ- 
ent developmental levels to children of the 
same age; 

❖ Encourage cooperation and respect for di- 
versity and individual differences and discour- 
age practices that are not inclusive of all 
learners; 

❖ Accommodate differences in intelligence 
and special talents in the artistic, musical, spa- 
tial, physical, and social domains; 



❖ Provide alternative technologies or paths to 
learning for students with special needs (e.g., 
total communication systems for hearing im- 
pairments, Braille systems for visual impair- 
ments, argumentative communication for 
multiple impairments) and teachers qualified 
to use them; 

❖ Provide support systems for students and 
teachers to deal constructively with expecta- 
tions to master challenging curricula and ex- 
hibit quality performance (e.g., through 
individual attention and support groups); and 

❖ Meet the needs of the whole child (emo- 
tional, intellectual, social, physical) by provid- 



Instructional 

management 



ing integrated physical health, mental health, 
and social services in addition to academic 
services. 

Effective learning environments 

❖ Encourage student choice in areas such as 
topics of learning, types of projects on which 
to work and whether to learn independently 
or in groups; 

❖ Are flexible in matching individual student 
needs with variations in instructional format 
and processes, including content, organization, 
strategies, and social settings; 

❖ Emphasize respect and acceptance of differ 
ences and discourage stigmatizing practices 
such as labeling, ability grouping, or grade level 
retention; 

❖ Include the flexible and creative use of 
cross-age and peer-tutoring models. Effective 
curricula avoid grade-level materials that are 
too easy for fast-learning students and too dif- 
ficult for slow-learning students; and 



❖ Foster quality adult-student relationships 
based on understanding and mutual respect; 
such relationships reciprocally reduce levels of 
stress and insecurity in teachers and students. 

❖ Are conducive to quiet, reflective thought 
and to cooperative social interaction; 

❖ Support students in developing ideas through 
student-centered projects and activities that pro- 
mote student choice and responsibility; 

❖ Attend to meaningful performance contexts 
(e.g., apprenticeship settings) wherein knowl- 
edge can be anchored to meaningful prior 
knowledge and experience; 

❖ Are warm, comfortable, and supportive; 
they help minimize students’ insecurities and 
promote a sense of belonging; 

❖ Provide high standards and optimistic ex- 
pectations for all students, while respecting 
cultural diversity, developmental variations, 
and other individual differences; and 

❖ Provide for an appropriate diversity of abili- 
ties, ages, cultures, and other individual differ- 
ences in grouping students. 



Teacher 

education 



Effective teacher education programs 

❖ Include standards for teacher and staff se- 
lection that attend to attitudes and beliefs that 
reflect the teacher s orientation to different 
student groups. 

❖ Are based on the preceding principles of 
learner- centered instruction in both pre- and 
in-service programs. 

❖ Offer strategies for establishing positive cli- 
mates for learning, including ways to handle 
and reverse negative thoughts and moods, in 
teachers and students, that interfere with 
teaching and learning. 

❖ Help teachers see how their own attitudes 
and motivation for teaching and learning af- 
fect student motivation and learning in the 
classroom. 

❖ Provide the knowledge base about the cog- 
nitive, emotional, and motivational processes 



that affect learning so that teachers can pro- 
mote higher-order thinking and learning pro- 
cesses. 

❖ Include information about general and 
domain- specific metacognitive strategies and 
how they can most effectively be taught to stu- 
dents of differing abilities and backgrounds. 

❖ Encourage teachers to “think out loud” 
during explanations as a strategy for making 
problem solving explicit and transparent, thus 
modeling metacognitive thinking and teach- 
ing strategies for their students. 

❖ Provide information about intellectual, 
emotional, physical, and social characteristics 
of children at various development levels, as 
well as methods for assessing and accommodat- 
ing developmental and intellectual differences 
in learning ability. 
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❖ Emphasize ways to actively involve students 
in the learning process and to elicit the mate- 
rial or solutions from the students themselves 
in a way that is non-threatening and that will 
spark students’ creative thinking. 

❖ Focus on strategies for diagnosing and en- 
couraging students’ use of self- directed moti- 
vational and learning processes. 

❖ Help teachers understand how each student 
learns best and to relate subject matter to each 
student’s interests in a manner that triggers the 
student’s curiosity and innate interest in learn- 
ing. 

❖ Include information on how to engage stu- 
dents’ excitement and intrinsic interest in 
learning in a way that bypasses students’ self- 
consciousness, concern about self-image, or 
need to prove themselves and without relying 
on external rewards that undermine natural in- 
terest in learning. 

❖ Help teachers understand how to continu- 
ally demonstrate respect and caring for students 



in the classroom while maintaining an orga- 
nized classroom in an authoritative (as opposed 
to authoritarian) manner. 

❖ Include stress management training that 
emphasizes principles of mind-emotion-behav- 
ior relationships and how to provide socio- 
emotional support. 

❖ Include strategies for selecting curricula that 
provide appropriate levels of cognitive com- 
plexity and authenticity for students at differ- 
ent levels of development and ability. 

❖ Help teachers become more aware of (a) the 
need to relate instructional content and pro- 
cesses to the cultural contexts of their students 
and (b) the differences that cultures impose on 
public displays of volunteering information, 
asking questions, asking for help, discussing 
personal concerns in public, and a host of other 
cultural values and constraints that can enrich 
the classroom when recognized or lead to chaos 
and misattributions when ignored. 



❖ Effective school systems will be designed 
through collaboration of students, teachers, 
counselors, administrators, parents, and com- 
munity members. Once a new vision is gener- 
ated, staff development is the place to start. 

❖ Effective school systems work closely with 
families and subcultures in aiding student 
learning. Schooling is just one of many forces 
influencing the learning of individuals. Other 



dimensions of proven influence are the family, 
peer groups, and the subcultures with which 
individuals identify. 

❖ Effective school management provides stu- 
dents, teachers, and parents with input into and 
responsibility for curriculum, rules of discipline, 
and other policies and practices that provide a 
secure and supportive climate for students and 
teachers. 



Parent and 
community 
involvement 



The learner-centered principles cannot be 
treated in isolation when deriving policy im- 
plications. Taken together, these principles 
describe a new view of the learner, the learn- 
ing process, and implications for instruction. 
It is this broader view of the whole learner and 
implications for instruction — including teach- 
, j ing, learning, and assessment — that allows for 

ERLC 



a learner-centered, systems perspective in de- 
riving policy implications. 

Policies should 

❖ Recognize that learning can only be as en- 
riching as the teacher’s ability to foster it and 
the system’s commitment to meeting the lear- 
ner’s needs. Teachers cannot automatically be 



Policy 
implications 
for learner- 
centered school 
redesign 
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assumed capable of facilitating learning and 
growth without ongoing administrative efforts 
to support teachers’ self- development in intel- 
lectual, emotional, social, and behavioral ar- 
eas. Thus, policy must address ways to ensure 
the reciprocal empowerment of both teachers 
and students such that teachers feel sufficiently 
supported and valued and can, in turn, em- 
power their students. 

❖ Allow for the construction of a learning 
environment that adapts to individual learner 
needs, avoiding overly rigid and reductionistic 
definitions of the curriculum, specification of 
objectives, and schedules for when and where 
learning occurs. Definitions and regulations of 
what, when, and for how long topics are to be 
studied and what resources are used should be 
drawn in a way that maximizes the flexibility 
and choice students and teachers have to or- 
ganize learning to meet the needs of individual 
children. 

•» Reflect the need for learners to integrate and 
organize knowledge in personally meaningful 
ways. Curriculum and assessment processes 
should encourage learners to see the connec- 
tions between what they are asked to learn and 
what they already know, how information be- 
ing learned relates to other subjects and disci- 
plines, and how the knowledge is used and 
connects with real world situations — that is, 
situations that are not academically abstracted 
from natural phenomena and experiences. 
Policies should facilitate the organization of 
learning tasks around problem situations that 
integrate low- and high-literacy skills such as 
thinking about thinking and creative and criti- 
cal thinking. 

❖ Encourage the organization of sequences or 
hierarchies of learning tasks so that assessment 
of progress reflects the growth of the learner’s 
skills and knowledge, not the matching of con- 
tent rigidly tied to age or grade. 

❖ Acknowledge the roles that personal beliefs 
about self, personal expectations about learn- 



ing, and other cognitive constructions can play 
in learning and self-development. Further- 
more, policies should acknowledge the impor- 
tance of affective and cognitive development 
and give students the opportunity to increase 
their understanding of their psychological func- 
tioning (e.g., using psychological personnel to 
assist students in self-development). 

❖ Encourage the creation of instructional set- 
tings that cross the full range of social media- 
tion contexts needed for learning (e.g., working 
alone, working with others, and working with 
other groups as a member of a team. Regula- 
tions and resources should be flexible and en- 
courage this variety of settings; policies that 
promote only one perspective, such as indi- 
vidual isolation or competition among stu- 
dents, should be avoided. 

❖ Acknowledge the diversity found in the 
United States among individual students’ in- 
terests, cultural backgrounds, motivations, and 
abilities. The American school program needs 
to be diverse in character, structure, and intent 
to adequately meet the needs of the full range 
of these learners. Using single programs, stan- 
dards, and learning goals for all learners ignores 
the fact and value of diversity. 

❖ Facilitate the interaction of psychology with 
other disciplines such that concerns relative to 
the psychological health and functioning of 
learners are considered. Interactions among 
disciplines and their embodiment in funding 
and service provider agencies can mutually 
enhance the knowledge base and attention to 
the needs of the whole (emotional, intellectual, 
social, and physical). 

❖ Enable schools to provide services for all of 
a child’s needs and for all children, allowing 
schools to be the locus of services with connec- 
tions to other service providers. Mechanisms 
for facilitating school-community linkages 
should be considered and promoted, as well as 
school-family and school-business linkages. 




Applyi 
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ing the learner- centered principles 
their implications to issues in the assessment 
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of student achievement 



TT ithin the current national debate on 
what methods should be used to assess 
▼ ▼ student progress toward national educa- 
tional goals, one important area in which to 
apply the learner** centered principles is student 
assessment. A central assumption is that to im- 
prove educational outcomes for all learners, 
one has to create a learner- centered assessment 
system that requires high standards for each stu- 
dent for each goal, individually negotiated by 
the student and the teacher. Also, a classroom 
instructional program is needed that helps stu- 
dents to achieve learner-centered standards. 
Assessments can be based on a variety of evi- 
dence about student achievement, which 
might include folios, projects, and performance. 
The critical difference between (a) a learner- 
centered assessment system based on goals and 
(b) standards established by the local commu- 
nity and implemented by teachers is that by in- 
volving learners in the process, only the 
learner- centered system promises consider- 
ation of the diversity of the nation s communi- 
ties and school children in the redesign of 
schools. In this context, assessments are prod- 
ucts — ways students have chosen to demon- 
strate their developing competencies and 
achievement of learning standards. 

Assessing student performance on a task he 
or she is not interested in or cannot see the 
purpose of amounts to assessing boring curricu- 
lum and what it elicits from a student; it does 
not assess learning. The starting point needs to 
be good pedagogy and sound educational theo- 
ries. The learner-centered perspective consid- 
ers the learner’s thoughts and feelings about 
learning and schooling. It emphasizes that stu- 
dents learn because something is meaningful 
to them, not because they must perform some 
task. Learning and performance are not the 
same, and they need to be distinguished in new 
assessment systems. The bottom line is that 




students need to be consulted and involved in the 
design of assessment systems that serve them bet - 
ter. They will learn and perform better if they 
see schools as relevant places in which to spend 
time in and if they can choose their goals and 
the products they will make to demonstrate 
their development and achievement. 

Emerging learner-centered principles of assessment 

The following principles of assessment can 
be derived from the foregoing learner- centered 
principles. 

1 . The fundamental purpose of any educa- 
tional assessment of students should be to pro- 
mote meaningful learning. 

2. The design of standards of excellence and 
assessment systems should be negotiated by the 
participants — including parents, teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and students — in districts and 
states to ensure commitment and ownership 
among primary stakeholders. 

3 . Assessment should elicit students’ genuine 
effort, motivation, and commitment to the 
goals of assessment and foster self-appraisal and 
self-regulated learning. 

4 . The strategies, skills, and knowledge re- 
quired to excel on academic assessments should 
be the same as those required to master the 
curriculum on a daily basis. 

5 . Assessments should be based on authentic 
and meaningful tasks that are aligned with the 
regular curriculum and instruction provided in 
the classroom. 

6. Assessment should provide credibility and 
legitimacy to a broad range of talents and ac- 
complishments of students across the curricu- 
lum. 

7 . A single national test of academic achieve- 
ment should be avoided because it cannot do 
justice to the diversity of students’ accomplish- 
ments in this heterogeneous and multicultural 
society. 
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8 . Assessments should be fair and equitable to 
all students regardless of prior achievement, 
gender, race, language, or cultural background. 

9 . All assessments should provide for periodic 
review and revision among the participants and 
consumers of assessment information. 

1 0. Assessment should occur continuously in 
classrooms in order to provide longitudinal 
evidence of individual growth. 

1 1 . Assessments should measure students’ 
motivation, attitudes, and affective reactions 
about the curriculum as well as their cognitive 
skills, strategies, and knowledge. 



1 2. Assessments should include exhibits, 
portfolios, and performances to demonstrate 
achievement in addition to traditional paper- 
and-pencil tests. 

1 3 . The results of assessment should provide 
clear, comprehensible, and immediate feedback 
to the participants. 

1 4. Assessments need to provide for multiple 
plausible responses and growth in understand-* 
ing through errors. 

1 5. Assessment needs to allow for creative and 
self-determining constructions and expressions 
of knowledge rather than focusing on prede- 
termined problem-and-answer sets. 



Fourth revision, dated January, 1993, of a proposal from the 
APA Task Force on Psychology in Education and the Mid- 
continent Regional Education Laboratory (McREL) . This and 
subsequent revisions were based on input from a wide circu- 
lation of each draft among psychologists and educators. Since 
this project was begun, we have learned of other work on 
learning principles by Art Combs. While different in empha- 
sis and detail, there is a congruence with regard to major 
factors that are essential to learning. 
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